taxes shenld be levied on bu 


_—@rish land leaguc, in 


L. : L-NO. 5. 


A STATEMENT FROM DR. es 
WGLYNN. 


Archbishop Conan as ving seen fit to Aas | 


‘fisha slatement givi nse letters and parts of 
fetters relating ty me, Po new supplement hi 


N EW YORK, 


3, L Wrote to ‘Cardinal MeCloskey as 
ayes 


none Eminence: I have received the copy 
which you sent me of the letter of the 10th of | 


Muy from the cardial able of  propa- 
ganda. Drecret. very mueh that the cardinal 


| prefect has found new cause for displeasure 
s ; in @ report im sume Bosica journal. 


The 


gubiication with such dovements concerning | meeting must have been that held in this ety 


the censures upon. my course as. TD ohave. been 
abic to lay my hauds upon, accompanying | 
them with some necessary explanation. 

The leiter of August, 3 i882. from Cardinal | 
Sineoni, to which Archbishop Corrigan refers, 
Jam not now able vo tind, but it is true, as he | 
siates, that shis letter complained of my land | 
Jeague speeches as “containiig propositions 
openly contrary to the teachings of the Catho- 
Bie church.” "The docirines thus stigmatized 
“ qvere those L huye held and taurht before and | 
since—namely, that all men ure equally en- 


titled to the use of the cenern al beunties of nu- | 


- jare, including Jand, as well as sunlicht, wir 
and water, 2nd that humzn laws ought to be 
go changed us 46 couform 10 this dictate of 
matural justice. I affirm that, while acknow- 
- gedging the right of exclusive. ownership: in 
gil that is produced by human: industry, vor 
would at the same time compel those who en- 
| joy exclusively a lar; 
of the > bounties of nature to. pay to the com, 
mani! ¥ an equivalent, du the way of taxation 
éo the full amount. of the » rental value. 

Jt is absolutely tulse, zliuhouzh stuted by 
Archhishop Corrigan on the uuthority of 

‘Pardinal MeCicske;,. that I “recognized. my 
errors und professed to be sorry for them.” 
On the contrary, iumy interview with Cardi- 
mal McCioskey Lreafirined the doctrine and 
explained it, and defended it from his misun- 
standings and mis supprehensions. He said to 
me: “You wish to divide the land of Mauhat- 
dan Island into ttle bits and give every one 
ofusa bit.” Dield hin that I desired to do 
nothing of the Kind, and gave him his. iirst ; 
_desson in the new political economy, assuring 


jum that, to secure ‘the equal rights ofall to the 
fand of a community, it would net be neces- 


sarvte gisturl the (pres sent helders of land : 
from the occupation . ‘thereof, tut only to 
change our methods ¢f taxation so that no 
dings er improve- 
amentsecrany other productsof humian industry. 

Ttold him substantially hat [ knew mv 
theology well encugh ‘net tv sin against it 
ignorantly, and that I loved my relision 100 
well to sin against it wilfuliy. I voluntarily 
promised to abstain from making lund league 
Speeches, net because £ acknowledged the 
right of any one to forbid me, but because I 
knew too well the powcr of my ceclesiastical 
superiors to impuir and aimest destroy my 
usciulmess iu the ministry of Christ’s church 
to which I had consecrated mv life. 


i is true.us Archbishop Corrigan states, . 


that a second letter came in September, 1882, 
before Cardinal McCloskey's 
te reach Rome. This letter is as follows: 


Most Eminent, Must Reverend and Most Wor- 


shipful Sir— 

In consequence of jaformation received 
from. various gee about the seandal caused 
_ by the priest Edward McGlynn of your 
tity by ais violent speeches in defense of thc 
which he hus defended | 
propos'tions openiy contrary to the teachings 
wf the Catholic church. and has used lunguaye 

atteriy unbecoming in un ecclesiastic, the 
holy father hus just new commanded we to 
rite ty your cruinence io suspend the above 
mentioned priest. McGlyvun, frem his sacred | 
aninisiry, unless vou should judge such meus- 
ure excessive considering the various cireum- 
stances. which Vou on the spot are better ale 
than any one else tv eppreciate in yvour well- | 
known prudence. ? 

While executing with this letter the vene- 
rated commund «of the holy father. lam sure 
that in wuy case vour emimence Will net fail to 
use these means which vou shall judce most 
ppportune to reduce McGlyun to sounder 


rounsels and to desist from the eourse of | 


action whieh he has recentiv foilowed to the 
surprise 2nd scandal of aflihese who have at 
heart the principles of justice always iaughi | 
by our holy religion. 
In the meanwhile I most humbly kiss vour 
bands. 
Your eminence’s most. humble and most de- 
woted truce servunt. 
Jounx, Cardinal Siieaul: Prefect. | 
2. Archbishop of Tyre, i 
Secretary. 
Boxe. i 
Pron the Propa: wanda, r 
2th Sent. ite. 1 
Te Be Most En 
dinal Joun McC ‘LOSKEX, Archbishop of New 
: SS “Or. 


 Atais true; as. “Arehtis Shop Corrigan siutes, 
hat in May, JNS), another Jetter complained 
vofme to Cardinal Met Moskey. ~ This letter was 
BS follows: See 
oo Sac LED YONGEEG ATION OF THE PioPa- 1 
z GASDA, PECRETARY'S OFFICE. 0 + 
: Rome, May 30, 1883. 


4 “Moa Eminent, Most severed and. Bost Wor 


piul Et 

L year Thad occasion to write. to your 
wininence ubout the priest. MeGiyun, who in 
mectings held tuo faver and aid the 

Yrish and league, had uttered propositions 
wontrary ty the doctrine of the Cathoke 
ehurch. Monsignor Corrigan, in the name of 
Your eminence, on the Mth of September, 18sz, 
Wrote to me thut the uforementioned priest 
“acknowledged his errors, professed due con- 
trition for them, aud proinised to abstain in 
Guture fromad) such meetings.” Although J 
have not seen any public retractation fromfzhim 
to repair the cenaet publicly given, yet t Vhad 
“hoped that he would have kept the premises 
wnade te his archbishop; but instead Ltindia a 
Boston journal that.he has again spoken in 
one of these mectings, and although he bus 


nol used the fiery lausuuge of last year, yet j 


ke has shown himself ver ‘yanuch inclined to 
favor the Irish revoluticn, Your eminence 
Snows full well how terrible are the passions 


sroused by political aud nutional aspirations | 


end how difficult. the proper exercise of his | 
Miuistey inust be for w priest who not only 
abandons himself to such Passions, but secks 
Sy voice and « suaupie Ly maintain and foment 
~fthem among the people. Ttherefore bez you 
, Soagaia forbid ty the Rev. MeGlyan this kind 
of lifeand declumations, since I am sure it | 
all results ininjury te souls, to the salvation 
of which de has dedicated his studies, his 
talent and his life itself. Meanwhile I most 
bumbly kiss your hands 
QOne of the results of this letter was the fol- 
~~ Sowing note from Vicar4seneral Quinn: 
CaTHEnnaL, Fiuetio AVENUE, 
New York. Mav 21, 15883. t 
Rev. Dear Sir: The cardinal requests me 
© inform: you that it is his wish that you 
Would not attend the Jeague meeting this 
#venins. Yuurs truly, 
Ma Wins Qui, V. G. 
/ Rev. Dr. McGlynn. 
The meeting referred to was the meeting at 
Cooper Institute, to be addressed by <Alex- 
@nder Sullivan, the newly elected president of 
Me league. i should add that I had mani- 
fested no intention of at tending that meeting. 
were sent to other clergymen. 


$e Cardinal Hameoni's Jetter of. 


eer OY wb choicer portion 


Jetter had time 


sinent and Mest Reverend Car- 


Le FS Ne Sn ae cee on SOR eR he ee ent date tenho =f oe nineteen ae ie een eet eee seme ane ers maeee abe eae nbd bban eee, nnn es “ 


: : 
in February last, which was not a land league | 


ineeting suchas FE had voluntarily promised 
‘ we a . . . . 
, YOu Not to attend, but wus for the relief of 
people suffering: from famine jit Treland, 


; under the name of the Trish confederation of 
j America. I find in a journal an account of 

{ the sending of the inoney raised at that meet- 
ing, with u letter of Bishop Nuity showing 
‘ how it was uscd vo relieve distress in Ircland. 
Linclose this article and I beg vou to consider it 
2 part of this letter. Ino speakiiee 
lief of distress T alluded to the injustice which 
is the cause of it. and urged the duty af re- 
dressing such injustice. In this T thought I was 


but favoring that demand for justice to Ire- | 


; Jandavhich was made by O'Conneil and the 
i bishops and priests of Lreland, and by many 
| of our own, especially Archbishop Hughes, 
' and which has been, J think, 
| in the St. Patrick's day's sermons. 
i > TV shall henceforth refuse to take pert in any 
: such meeting, even. though it be for charitable 
j objects. 
os To satisfy the apparent desire of the cardinal 
| prefect 1 shall cuuse to be pubished ina Cath- 


4 

Lg 

| condemm auuy report or interpretation of my 

| words contrary to the doctriies uf the Cutho- 
lic charch. 


! 

; 

i The archbishop states truly that on May 26, 

; 1885, Cardinal McCloskey suggested that I 

might if I chose tuke a summer vacation in 

i the form of a trip to Rome, and thus have an 
opportunity of. making in person a more satis- 


fuctory explanation to the cardinal prefect of | 


prepuganda. As this suggestion was made 


through Archbishop Corrigan 1 sent to hina | 


tie following letter : 


ST. STEPHEN'S CARURCH, ) 
NEW Yous, June 1. S83. F 


j by this Host a letter to-Curdinal Mc loskey, 

| such as he desired you to ask from mie. 

i ; nal's perinission to take a Summer vacation in 
| the shape of a tripto Rome. My absenee at 


and derangement of efforts and plans for 
the further diminution of the debt of this 
ebureh. This urgent duty 
subject matter cf this correspondence iinpress 
upou me with peculiar emphasis and in mor 


senses than on -alue of the mexi age, Aer 
e the value of the maxim that { though not absclutely promising suecess, was | 


| charity bezins at home. J am, most reverend 
aud dear “archbishop, rery sincerely, your 
obedient servint in Dom., 
SPWARD MCGLYNN, 
Most Reverend Archbishop Corrigin. 
In fuliillinent Gi miv promise to Cardinal 
; McCleskey J caused to be published on July 1, 
| intheNew York Yablet, the following : 
{ Dr. MeGlyna was 
of his vie on the Jrish land question and 
said: “I think the lund question by far the 
most important of Irish questions, and that 
the blessings expected from heine rate weuld 
prove to be in a great measure illusory if 
| home rule should not bring with it the settle- 


Tastes 


ews 


{ ment of the land question on the lines of strict | 
! ment without being 


The scandal would have bei mich | 
* jucreased by the more or less accurate sur- : 
aus to the cause, and no doubt by the | 


i justice. Thie would consist in so readjesting 


| public burdens that: the jund should bear its 


share thereof, fully proporitonate to the 


benelits it has received from the stute er com- | 
>that con- - 
sists in rendering an equivalent, or a quid pra | 
! reticence, would probably eome about: throuch 
. the indiscretion of friends of Bishop Loughlin 
I, therefore, determined to keep my |! 


i 

{ i : 
munity. This would be the justice 
{ 


| quo. aud that underlay the original grants of 
jand by the stute in view of inilitary or other 


| service to be rendered as an equivalent. And | 


this was ackuowledyed in principic by the 
levislaiion of Mrs Giladstone laying new 
burdens on the land.” 
{ The doctor further remarked that this view, 
| as he understood and keld if, world secure all 
| the better to individuals their rights of prop- 
| erty, and thercfore had nothing in eommon 
} with communism or socialism as condemned 
lt yy the Catholic church; and that he, of course, 
ie 
| terpretition of any words of his contrary 
| tothe doctrines of the Catholic church. 
deelured that he was in full aceord with the 


fathers of the church as to the rights and ; 
' duing this L surcly was not: making any eom- 
' promise with alleged faults in Mr. 
private character, nor with Dr. Cresby's ut- | \ 
! in which occurs the following clause: 

“As vour bishop, Lnow forbid you in the most- 


duties of property, and quoted the fuilowing 
iniecrestings pussuges: 
St..Basi, im Sermon, Sup. Luc. xu., 16:—“icut qui- 


preveviens wal speclucula prehiberets adverlentes apie ; 


‘ 
| propriando siti quod ad eoomumaner usum ordinatur, 
of similes santdiviles, quicommunia qua prwcecupaver- 
bony aestimantesia esse.” 

1s St: Ainbrose Sernion 4 de Temp.—“Proprium nemo 
“dicat. aued est commune, (Plusxyuam sutticeret sumptul, 
violeater Oobtentum est.” 

. StAugustine; Tract VI. in Joan:-—"Qnod had villa sit 
Mew et iiietua,etex dure imperatorum.” 

Clement Ly Cup Dilectissimis, 12 q., b—“Communis 
ee WIR. Gun sunt in hee mundo, wnnibus esse 
debut, sed per iniquitatem aditus @ixsit: hoc esse suum 
et alius istud, eb sic inter mortales facta est. divisio, 

“The substance of the above quotations is 
that the rich falsely claim as their own that 
which is common: that a person hoic@ing more 
thanis necessary for one’s subsistence takes 
from the poor that in which in justice belongs 


state: that all things in the werld should be 


yours it is se through sin. 
J shortly afier received the folowing wa 
302 Maprson AVENUE, 
a NEW YORK, July 2, 1888. ¢ 
Reverend Dear Doctor: The cardinal has re- 


your promised statement. He desires me tu 
ask whether vou accept this article as a cor 
rect exposition of your Views. 

He also thinks it well to call attention to 
the fact that the pussages attributed tu St. 
Ainbrose and St. Clement are commonly con- 
sidered spurious, and Unat St. Augustine, in 
the passuge alluded to, isarguing a@ hoininem 
that heretics can allece no right. to church 
property. Lam. reverend dear dcetor, very 
truly yours, in Christ, © AL. A. CorniGan, 

Coud jutor. 

I answered as follows: 

NEW York, July 3, 1983. 

Most: Reverend and Dear Archbishop: I 
had sent for a copy of the Jallel, with the 
int@ntion of sending the promised statement 
to the 
' ceived it when Treccived your letter. 
elose for the cardinal a slip from the Tablet 
eontaining the statemenj. Toaum responsible 


! forthe article, and Laceept Hous a correct | 


exposition of my views. Lam responsible for 
i muakiue the quotiutions from the fathers to 
| jilustrate the truth that property, especially 
iin land, bas its duties as well as its rights. 
| But bey ond this Tleave all responsibility for 
| the passages (omitting purposely to translate 
them) to the authors themselves und to the 
corpus juris, and tu the eminent writers by 
whom and by which the passages from St. 
Clement and from St. Ambrose are accepted 
aus genuine. 
archbishop, With best: wishes, very sincerely, 
your obedient servant, Epwarp MCGLYN, 
Most Reverend Are inbi shop Corrigan. 
Before going further, FE weuld state that 
ninung those who denounced me tov Rume for 
my land league speeches were Bishops Gil- 
mour of Cleveland, and Chatard of Indian- 
apolis, the former the author and the latter 
the apologist of the famous or mmfamous Cin- 
einnati pastoral letier, which was in a great 
measure a dcliberaie thesis against Thomas 
Jefferson's declaration of Pamir anhele 


i political character. 


| veneralship. 
and | 


was held by «union of Lrish county societies | 


for the re- | 


ab CuIpD monpiace : 


4 you, a 
| feel humiliated to find aw priest of the arch- 
olic journal a statement that will show that I | 
' unhappy reputation as Mr. 
| Howard Cr resby, who only last year insulted 


‘that he could hardly wish me to go. 


: oj ferred the trip, and ne3 
this time would cause a serious interruption | SPaata oe 


! sive him whatever 
and also the very | 


usked for an expression | 


‘with these men was to promote 
Jaw iu tbe interest of morality. and temper- | 
anee, und in Keeping with the spirit: of the , 
- Council of Baltimore, which was quoted with | 


condemned and repudiitted uny repor tor in- , 


He | 


used in common: that if this is mine or that is | 


ceived a copy of this week’s Tablet containing 


cardinal archbishop, and had just re- | 
Line : 


1 remain, most reverend dear 


not fail to manifest their intolerance. Twill 


: illustrate this by a letter, which shows that on 
j fliznsy pretenses they would. interfere 
i the right of a priest to address public meet- 


With 


ines that could not be said to be even of a 
Ou the sithef Mareh of 
last vear, I went, at the request of Archbishop 
Corrigan, to Washington, to recommend to 
President Cleveland brig.-Gen. John Newton of 
the engineers fur promotion to a vacant major- 
Qn my return I found « letter 
from Archbishop Corrigan, which, though 
marked “private,” I here publish. 
self no longer under any obligation ef secrecy, 
since while IT was keeping silence the arch- 
bishop published a lonz series of Jetters con- 


i cerning me, all of which by their very nature 


The 


should have been considered private. 
following is the letter referred to: 


Private.) 4152 Mapison Av.. New Yor, ? 
March 15, 1836. Y 
Rev. Dear Doctor—The bishop of Brooklyn 
has called to direct attention to the inclosed 
cireular, in Which you are announced to speak 


! alameeting presided orer by Heary Ward 


Beecher. As the meeting is to be held in his 


diocese, the bishop objects vebemeutly to a; & : : pO ky 
Stephen's church attending the ecclesiastical 


Catholic priest publicly appearing in sach 


i company, inasmuch as he conceives that great 
: disedilication and scandal will be the result. 


At his request [ make his views known to 
nd Tam foreed to say that I too would 


dioeese openly associating with a man of seach 
jeecher, and even 


ts all by saying that our country would rise 


| in its might ugainst Romuanists and erush them 
| into dust because we simply asked that our 


poor children be permitted, according to the 


| constitution, to worship God with HeEELy of 


conscience. 
Iam, Rev. dear Doctor, + 
Very truly yours, 
M. A. CORRIGAN. 
T answered the foregoing letter as follows: 
® ST. STEPHENS Cneren,  ) 
NEw York, March 17, 1586. 4 


! Most Reverend and Dear Arc kbishop: 
| Most Reverend and Dear Archbishop: I send | : ee 


Treceived a telegram from Gen. Newton on 
Thursday evening conveying thanks for my 


; intended journey to Washineton in his behalf. 
:  Tdo not desire to uvaii yavself of the cardi- ; ! . 5 


but saying that his chances seemed so slizht 
Tdle- 


a letter from bim in the same sense. On 
further reflection T felt that I shoulel wo, to 
additional chanee 
injcht, and to leave nothing undone to gratify 


| your wish. I went on Sunday night, saw Gen. 


Newton and the president, and the result, 
very gratifying to the veneral, and much 
more favorable than either he or I expected. 
J returned on Monday night at 11 o'clock, and 
then feund vour letter telling mie of the 
bishop of Brooklyn's visit and protest agaiust 


i my speaking to the meeting of the Brooklyn 


Excise league. Tt pained me to learn from 


; you that vou would feel humiliated by my 


openly associating with Mr. Beecher, who was 
to preside, and even with Dr. Howard Crosby. 


| But as you did not forbid me to go, probably 


doubting your right to do so, nor even advise 


: me in such delicate circumstances to break inv 


engagement, and as vou marked your letter 

“nrivate” T would have had to eause a public 
scandal by breaking so important an engage- 
at Jikerty to give the 
reasons. 


TISeES 
speedy publication of the truce cause, which 
publication, uo matter how great might be my 


himself, 


enzgavement, and all the more readily, as I 


i was confident both from general principles 
| and from several past experiences of my own 
iin similar matters that vour apprehensions 
: and those of the bishop of Brooklyn would not 
> be veritied. 
‘on that platform drew from both Mr. Beecher 
, and Dr. Crosby sironz 


as a matter of fact. mv presence 


ind eloquent testimenics 
ehureh. My joining 
the cause of 


in faver of the Catholic 


vreat approval by Dr. Crosby. 1- felt that in 
Beecher’s 


terances on the freedom of worship bill.  Be- 


sides, We Would do well to remember that a i 
jury, after a long trial, fuiled to tind the alle-. 


gaiions against Mr. Beecher true, und that it 


good cause is aw tower of 
As to Dr. Crosby, ne will net 
improbubly lose a good deal of his asperity in 
consequence of such meetings as that between 


any 


| hin and me lastevening, and that between him 
fand Father Walworth a few weeks 


ean conceive it as not impossible that a few 
friendly talks between us might remove his 
objections entirely. 


nent to the subject that it was stuted by lead- i 
ing physicians of the department of charities | 


that the vacant commissionership in that de- 


; partment was offered by onr Catholic Mayer 


Grace to the same Dr. Crasby. 
It may be well in similar matters to remem- 
ber the receut example of the pope, who sent 


to an arch-persecutor of the church the deeo- | 


ration of the order of Christ, and of whoin 


| the newspapers suid a few days ugo that he | 


had sent a special courier to thauk Bismarek 
for some complimentary remarks made in an 


‘after-dinner speech. 1 may mention that I 


took oceasion to explain and justify this ac- 
tion of the pope ata recent mecting of the 
Nineteenth Century club, in answer to the not 
at all bitter remark of one of the speakers, 
who, regretting the non-fulfillment of the 
Christian hopes of peace in the world, said: 
“And the pope the other day sent the decora- 
tion of the order of Christ to Prince Bismarck, 
who is surely not the prince of peace.” [ sent 
a telegram to Bishup Loughlin last evening, 

befere starting for the meeting, telling him 


' that he would receft ea letter from me to-day 


making expianations. The letter to him will 
consist of an extract from this letter to you, 
containing the whole of it except what relates 
to my trip to Washington. 1 remain, most 
reverend and dear archbishop, very sincerely, 
your obedient servunt in Christ, 

EDWARD McGuynn. 


| Most Rev. Archbishop Corrigan. 


The next day I received the following : 
452 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW Yorks, March 18, 1956. | 
Rev. Dear Doctor: 
Tam very much indebted to you for vour 
kindness in making the trip to Washington, 


| and for your good ‘offices i in behalf of General 
| Newton. 


1 am, dear doctor, 
Very faithfully vours, 
M. A. CorgiGan. 

In the part of his statement which Arch- 
bishop Corrigan marks “Fifth” he says: 

“Having resumed the practice of speaking in 
political gatherings, Dr. McGlynn was gently 
reminded, Aug. 21, i886, of the impropriety of 
such conduct. I do not know if Mr. George’s 
name had been mientioned at that time as a 


candidate for the mayoralty. At all events. 


SAT ATURDAY, 


; 2l was the oH 


| ticn. 


I feel m Vr, 


morning T received | 


my Visit | 


i tO Sovialism, 


were 
? 


{| dated Sept. 20, 


are, in | 


to them: that the source of property is in the | Albany, in the interest of the excise bill 1! 


nay mention as i- : Sees 
i may DUS. Pers | liberty to make, and something very different: 


from what it Would have been if T had simply 
declined, when invited, toattend the meeting; 


FEBRU -RUARY aD, 


may letter phe dsereonsdtl eledievonse 
in politics in general, without thought. or 
mention of any ‘special party whatscever.” 
The only political gathering that Iocan re- 
member at which IT. spoke shortly before the 
date of Archbishop Corrigan’s letter of Aug. 
‘eut labor demonstration on 
July 5, in Union square, in favor of Gladstone 
and Parnell, during the parliamentary elec- 
I confess it did not oceur to me that 
any one would at that late. date hold me 
bound by the voluntary promise I had made 
three or four yeurs before, since Rome itself 
had been forced. to chanze its attitude to- 
ward the Irish question, and since even 
Archbishop Corrigan had at last deemed it 
politic no longer to. oppose the movement in 
aid of the laud of his parents. 
The urechbisbop’s letter does not ‘“deprecate 
me interference in polities in general,” and it 
dovs make express mention of Henry George. 
All this appears ciearly from the letter itself, 
which is us foliows: 
452 MADISON AVENUE, Ve 
New Yorr, Aug 21, 1886, |. 


tiga 
Rev. Dear Doctor: [The introductory para- 
graph alludes to sure of. the priests of St. 


retreat, to Which T also, as usnal, bad been” 
invited.) During the retreat I hepe yeu will 
think over your relations with Heury George 
{according to the newspaper reports), and I 
could feel much easier in conscience if vou 
would leave aside anything thag may be not 
unto edification in the Catholic priest. Tamean 
anything that would seem even to coincide: 
with socialism. Tamm, dear doctor, very faith- 
fully yours, M. A. CORRIGAN. 
Besides tae hint given in the above letter of 
the archbishop, T received intimations coming 
rom his intimates that there was danger of 
serious collision between the authorities of the 
diocese and myself because of my advocacy of 
the doctrines of Mr. George. Wishing to do all 
that 1 could to avoid a scandal, Tasked Mr. 
(zeorge to callon the archbishop. He had volun- 
tecred to do so when I told him of the arch- 


-bishop’s reference to him in the letter of Aug. 
121. On Sept. 20 Mr. Georee called upon the 
, archbishop, with the following letter of intro- 
' duction: 


New York. Sept. 29, 1885. 
Most Rev. and Dear Archbishop—I beg to 
introduce und to recommend to your esteem 


‘ und kind attention my very dear and valued 


friend Mr.o Henry George, whose. published 
works have placed hin in the front rank of 
American men of letters and writers on po- 
litical and secial science. Mr. George's genius. 
and intellectual gifts do not .cxeeed his ‘gifts 
and graces of heart and character and his 
profoundly reverent and religious. spirit. It 


seems to me a providential occurrence for 


which we should be thankful, that the labor 
organizations have chesen for their leader so 
wise and conservative a man, and one so ut- 
terly opposed, us all his) writings show, 
communism . and anarchy, 
as Mr. George is. J, in view. of) my 
rights and duties as ou citizen, which 
not surrendered when’ I became -a 
priest, am determined to do what [ can to 
support Mr. George; and Iam also stimulated 
by Jove for the poor and oppressed Jaboring 
classes, Which seems to be particularly conso 
nant with the charitable and philanthropic 


character of the priesthood, by virtue of which | 


sthas gained everywhere its greatest triumpiis. 
Asin wv reeent letter vou showed some anxiety 
about a Catholic priest even seeming to coin- 
cide with socialism, I have thought that I 
could not do better than to send Afr. 
himself to you, as none other, so well as ‘he, 
could prove to vou the groundlessness of your 
fears by a frank statement, and by pointing 
out to you pertinent passages in his works. 
Very sincerely, your obedient servant, 
. EDWARD MCGLYNN. 


Mr. George informed me that his efforts to 


explain his doctrines to the archbishop were 
wasted, and that he might as well have been 


talking io the marble of the cathedral, since 


the archbishop was eutircly preoceupied with 


the idea of suspending me, and actually. in- | 


formed Mr. George that he bad summoned his 
council to Meet at 12 elock that very day for 
the purpose. He professed to base his action’ 
outhe Roman letters of four years before, 
and my alleged violation of my promise... 
The next day I received from him a letter 
which he has published, and 


positive manner to.autlend the proposed meet 


hing in Chickering hall en Friday. night, or to 
iis a wise maxim both in church and state and | 
i in society which says, ‘ide locum poenilentio” 
| We should also remember that Mr. Beecher is | 
/ to-day regarded as one of the greatest and 
’ most illustrious of Americans, and that his ade 
i vecacy of 
Strength to it. 


take part iu future in jany political, meeting 
Whatever without the sanction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide* 
I felt it to be my duty to disresard this pro- 
hibition, and on the day of the :neeting [sent 
to the archbishop a letter which [ cunnot now 
find, in which [ said that as I had-muade. the 
engagement before receiving his. letter, and 
had been very extensively advertised to speak, 
my failure to keep the engagement would 
precipitate a public scandal und be of yrave 


injury to the cause, and would be inthe nature. 


of a breach of contravet which { did: not feel at 


that [ therefore thought it better to keep my 


engagement, while assuring him that I wouta 


respect his prohibition during the rest of Mr. 
George's canvass. . ' 

The next day, Oct. 2,1 received a letter 
from the archbishop, which he has published, 
and by which he suspended me from ail se cer- 
dotal functions for the space of two weeks. -I 
reliziously respected this suspension, and yet 


; heand his viear zeneral, Preston, cust discredit 


on me by informing people of the suspension 


and circulating the false rumor that I had con-: 
, tinued, in disregard of the suspension, to say 


mass. 

In that part of his paper which he marks 
“seventh” the archbishop says: 

“Next came the sad sight of a Catholic 
priest ridiug in an open bar “ouche from. poll to 
poll on cleetion day.” 

What law, human or divine, forbade me so 
to do? If it was u somewhat unusual thing, yet 
Iwas impelled to it by a sense of justice to 
the noble cause Mr. George represented, as a 
partial offset to the influence of the widely- 
published political manifesto of Jionsignor 
Preston addressed to the chairman of the 
Tammany bull committee on resolutions, and 
also as aw much-needed protest against the 
denunciations which had been hurled from 
several Catholic altars against Mr. George 
and his party on the Sunday before the 
election; against the abuse of the confessional, 
in which men had been coerced from attend 
ing Mr. George’s meetings by the threat of 
the refusal of absolution; aud against the. in- 
fluence which the urchbishop had brought to 
bear upon clergymen to induce them to do 
what they could to defeat the constitutional 
convention, which the best interests of the 
state and the convictions of a great majority 
of the people imperatively demanded. 

The archbishop tells how I was again sus- 
pended by him on Nov. 26 because of a re- 


porter’s talk about me in the Tribune, and bo 


George. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


ofiy. doctrine about Jand, I weuld s 


; Rev. 


188%. 


gives as a rensou for the continutanee: of the 


suspension that I did not withdraw the main | 


statement that private. ow nership, ef land is | 
' to exercise the holy ministry would. be mani- 


unjust. : oss 


The following is: the archbishop s letter con- | 


cerning the Ti ibune interview yan 
New York, Nov. 26, 1S86.. 


Church: 
Rev. Dear Sir—This morning? 3 Ti iba pub- 


lishes-an interview in which vou speak.so of- | ¢ 
; hands. . 
(althouch Without niention of his name). that I yours, 
“Tes 
to keep you. 
within proper bounds. By to-morrow? ssteumer | 


fensively of our hely father, Pope Leo, XIII. 


am painfully forced once more to have 
course: to. écclesiastical censure 


your words, as reported in the Zrifune, will 
eo to the cardinal prefect of propaganda, and 


maki ny allowance for tine to. hear froin him | 
ime. this» evening or to-morrow mgrning, as. T 


pend you from all sacerdctal functions. from. | have. 


the date of this letter unti! the end of the pres- | 


Thereby withdraw your facultics and. sus- 


ent year. 


At the same time I place the: Rev. DE Cur- 
~ come to sec 5 
r pats the matter i in. a scmew hat eatiereat light. 


ran in temporary charge of St. Stephen's 

church, conveying to hin by another letter, 
of even date, all necessary. powers toact < 

administr ator, both in. temporals: ‘and spirit- 
‘uals, for the 
tice.. 


As the Poachinigs of even. ‘the holy. ‘tathe yf! 


seem to have no weight with yau, I can only 
humbly. beg 
nize in. time the error of your y 
Tam, rev. dear sir, 
ay ery y truly yours in Christ : 

ML AY CorRIGAN, 
* Arebbishop of New ¥ oie ey 


“The same. day I sent to the archbishop by 


rays. a 


the ha nd of my friend, the Rev. ‘Dr. Curran, 


the following: 
St. STEPHEN’S Cuerch, Nov. 26. 1S86.- 
Most Reverend and Dear Archbishop: In 


fallen into misapprehensions which T think 
it Well to correct. 
are not mine. 


note. 
him, nor.of uny utterance of his... 
say could be summed. up inthe traisin that pre- 
vention is better than: cure. 
| fully; your obedient servant in Christ, 

os waa E. McGLynn. 

Inmy card in the Trihune of Dee. 3, which 
the archbishop calls a quasi, retraction, but. in 


which I really retracted nothing, explained ; 
and affirmed what I had said to the reporter. T 
showed how the desire to do justice through ; 


social readjustments did not conflict with the 
true view of Christian charity, and I queted 
from my recent lecture. in Jersey City on “A 
Christian View of the Labor Question.” It 
may not be entirely impertinent to give here 
a letter which that lecture called forth from 
Bishop Wigger of Newark, which was sent. to 
me, with the indersement as printed below, by 
Archbishop Corrigan. It is as follows: 


SEtToN. HALL COLLEGE, } 

SouTuW ORANGE, Nov. 18, 1886. | 

Your Grace—Will youkindly notify the Rev. 
Dr. McGlynn of St. Stephen's 
name, that for the future he’ is not to preach 
or lecture i in mv diocese? I do not at ail ad- 


tiire the principles he holds concerning. prop- 
-erty, &c. 


Some of them are very strange, 
not to say heretical. - 
“With sreat respect, I remain, 
¥ ours Very sincerely, 
Ww _ ML. WIGGER, © 
3ishop of Newark. 
he the: Most Rev. Dr. Corrica ne 
Archbisho pof New York. 


Rev. ‘Dear Doctor—As the soos note. is |) 
sufficiently explicit, it is unnecessary for me”! 
: demn in. writing the doctrines. to. which he 


to add anything to it beyond aC expression 
of sincere regret. = 

Very truly yours, 
MAY Corrican. 
I sent to Archbishop Corriga 


the card in the Tribune. of Dec.-3. 


452 Mapison AVENUE,.: ): 

New York. Dee. 4. 1880.) 
Reverend: Dear Dector: His eminence, Cardi- 
nal Simeoni, by cablegram’ received 


to Rome. 
‘Alumous McGlynn immediate Romam protis- 
ciscatur, Cardinalis Proofectus.” I am, rev- 
erend dear sir, ver ry truly vours,; oo 

M.A. Corrigany 

 Twow ‘ecks iter Lreeeived the following: 

New York; Dee. 15, 1886. 
Reverend Dear sir: Two weeks: have -now 
elapsed since you reccived the ce 


diztely to Rome. 


LT have: not: vet. heard. that you intend to 
obey this summons, and Lnow write to inquire 


premises, as I wish to t: ike such further 


Tam, Rev. dear doctor, faithfully yours, 
7 M. A. CORRIGAN ¥F Abe 
Rev. Dr. McQ Ivnn. 
This Ta answered as follows: 
SN EWEXS OHI 
Most Reverend and Dea 
that t shall not be able! to go 


care severia ul pe 


my } phy: icin ondees me: nob to unde 
journey. [Here follows other reasc 
have not told me why [am summonec 


Rome; but Ican eather from. your telegram | 


to the Lribune newspaper that it is because I 
aman advocate of certain doctrines 
ownership of lund. This T°can: gather. 


cured the telegram froin Nome. 


more satisfactory if in my card-to the Tribune 
IT had retracted the latter portion of the Zrib- 
une report, in which I had) been. made 
to reaflirm. the said) doctrines: about land: 

As I cannot. go to Rome to Give au 
that 
T have made it clear in sped eches, in reported 
interviews and ia published articles, aid Tre: 


-peatat here: Thave taught and T shall: con- 


Minus to teach in- spce -chesand writings as long 
sLlive, that land is rich tially the sp 

of the peuple in common, aud that’ 

ownership of land is against: natural justice, 


noimalter ‘by white evil or Geciesanucal: laws 


inctantly it I could, such change of la 

the world over as would ‘cont cate. ative ub 
property in land, without one ponny, of. com 
pensation to. the imiscalled owners.” 


In the, archbishop’s published. suitement ‘ie 
the latter portion of this. letter, 


gives only : 
beginning with the words, “My doctrine about 
land,” &e: 


and aiso the reason which I gave 
aflirming my doctrinal position. 
- Next came the following letter: c 
452 MADISON AVENUE, - aE 
NEw York, Dec. 20, 1886.5 
Rev. Dear Doctor: Your note of the 20th. 
inst. brought the painful intelligence that you 
declined going to Rome, and “that you had 
taught, and would continue to teach, the in- 


justice of private ownership in land, no 


Dr. McGlynn, Rector of St. Stephen's | 


es do not. feel able 


time being and, until further. Oo-| 


God to grant you grace to recog: 


. | ciliatory” 
i severe reproaches for my. former utterances 
for the land league, and for my public ads 
hesion to the doctrines 
doctrines which I know have never: been and™ 


+ cannot be condemned by the holy see in its 
your letter of this date. you. seem to hare? 


Very" respect 


have 
) ant things which he threatens had not already 


ana clipping of | 
The: next te 
“day I received from him the following: : 


this:! 
“moment, orders you to proceed immediately i 
The words. of the dispatch are: | 


7 show that these epinions are clearly 


i to the t 
specifically what you propose to ‘do in ‘the | 
action | 
for the churek ef Sst. Stephen as Io may deem}. Deca 
“proper in view of your. presence of absence. | Rome from 


| bishop, 


-or pope to order ‘me to Reme. 
obedience” of the priest, ‘of which ‘so, many 


| absurd. A. 


Nod to di Ww ntever: that in 
“fit to command, but: sune)y to ia ‘to: my 
about the | native p 

also: 
from your leticr to me just before you. pro- | 
You said inet 


that letter that the result would have. t 


account 


uy “ree 1SONS that have: 


: We re 


‘The reader may well wonder that, 
the archbishop, while stating that I said ‘. 
could not go to Rome, suppressed all of the) 
reasons Which I gave for‘my inability to. EO, : 

for rent: 





' matter br bat 4 laws of church or state te it 


may be sanetioned. 
In view of such deciarations, to permit. you 


festly wrong. U nless you withdraw them, ag 
Lhope and trust you will, the censure now in 


| foree will be prolonged. ipso fucto until ‘the 


receipt of the letter of instruction from Card. 
Simeoni, now on its way to this city. 

Lreeret that uuder existing circumstances I 
to act differently from the 
course just indicated. The remedy is in your 
Iam, rev. dear dector, very truly 

M.. A. CorriGan, Abp. 
Rev. Dr. MeGlynn. # 


A few days Jater T received this Guba: bs 
452 Mapisun AVENUE, ()-) 
New Yours, Jan... 18870 
Reverend. Dear Doctor: Please’ call to. see: - 


adletter for you from Cardinal Simeoni. 
Very truly yours, an ae CORRIGAN. 


~The. archbishop SAYS > He Was. invited to 
eall and. receive it. bat refuse d—TL will not 
vou!) ‘The full text of my reply 


i NEW. York. set rF 1887. y 
received your note i askine“me to alt 
¥ wh: ive a letter. for me from 
Simeoni. Tam indisposed and I will 
Youmay send the letter 


tome at the above address, where I shall be 
for several days. — ' = 


The Jetter of. C ‘ardinal Siméoni; which the 
archbishop describes asa “most. kind and con- 
one, mingles with some flattery 


highest utterance as the supreme tribunal for 


The words de the Tabiive _ the decision of doctrinal questions. And yet 
Durhie nie Le rareation atihe: before [could have reasonably been expected 
JUNIE TY CONVErsahion WOM 
the writer for that paper he did not take aw: - 
I did not nention the pope, nor think of 
What Tdid | 


to‘ start for. Rome I j:m censured for the 


delay, and am practically told. that my case 
iis already prejudged in Rome, as it has been 
most, eifectually 


_prejudgéd ins New York 
by mny suspension from. pri iestly functions and 


my: ‘sudden expulsion from my church and 


home. Cardinal Simeoni ends his letter with 


I the threat that if I should fail to zo he would 
| be placed under ‘the painful necessity of hav- 
ing recourse {0 measures ‘and of adopting © 


provisions which surely would. be unpleasant 
forme.” These threats of the cardinal might 
‘had more weight with me if the unpleas- 


been inflicted on me, so that it is hard to 
imagine What other or more unpleasant things 


he could devise. 


In answer to Cardinal 8tmeonv’s letter, T in- 
formed Archbishop. Cerrigan ‘that.the grave 
reasons why I could not «0 to. Reme which & 
had given him in my letter of Dec. 20, still 


| held good, and would continue to do. so: fora 
1 Jone time: 


chureh, in. my 1 St. Stephen's by Archbishop Corrigan and his 


The story of mv expulsion from 


agent, the Rev. A. J. Donnelly, bas been suf- 


: ficiently told in the archbishop’s published. 


letter and in many other. published reports. 
OnJan. 16, after Cardinal Simeoni must have 


i received, according to Archbishop Corrigan’s - 
| own statement, an account of the grave rea- 


sons of my inability to go to Rome, one of 


a which w was the positive order of my physician 
|) not to go, he nev ertheless sent the folowing 
a teleeram to the archbishop. 


[The translation is the archbishop’s.]— 
“Give orders to: have Dr. McGlynn again 
invited to proceed to Rome; and also. to. con- 


has civen utterance in public meetings or 


“which have been attributed to him in the | 
use. your own: 


press: Should ne disobey, 

authority in dealing with him:* 
The next day another dispateh f from Cardi- 

nal Simeoni said: me 
“The pontiff: commands the slamaus ta 


{| come to Rome at once.” 


One sufficient answer to alk this strange ur- 
reucy has already been given; but I now have 


further to say:-Reaffirming what I said in my 


Ietter to. the archbishop sent. by the hand of 


+oMr. Henry George that, inbecoming-a priest I 


did not evade — the duties nor surrender 
the rights of a man and a. citizen, 
deny the righi of bishop, propaganda or I 


to punish me for my actions usa man and & 
J-citizen in the late municipal canvass, or Jp 
cablegram from ! other political mov ement 


Card. Simeoni. directing: you to report: inme- 


_ LI deny their right 
to censure me, or to punish me for my opin- 
ions In political. economy, . unless. they can 
contrary 
machines” of the Chris 
This they have not show n, and L know that 
they cannot shew it.. IT have not appealed. ta 
the juderaents of the arch 
and I have no. desire to do so. 


I deny the right of | bishop, propaganda, 


uhaye ie said ¥ within the last 


e propaganda, ¥ 
, to £0: Ww herever 
‘itution should: see 


ministry ofr r 


ig ted 6 a 


folly a 


t truth asr eligi sLS :h 


“a to. ‘repeat this 
dd. another to the 
made. men look 
tic ab “ atone 8 bet n 


tnon. ecclesia 


be es 7 


“EpWwato wet LY NN. 


ik 


trations of Chr ists 


INVADING THE CONFESSIONAL. 


: Sacrilegious Violence we the Rew. Donnelly 


and Policeman Ryan. 


Rev. Arthur Donnelly appears determined 
to maintain during his brief connection with 


St. Stephen's u consistent reputation for the 


brutality that marked his entrance into that 
unhappy parish. On Friday of last week the 


basement of that church was open, as’ has. 
long been the custom, for the purpose of hear- 
ing confessions. At 9:30 p. m., when dozens 
of penitents were around the confession 


boxes of Feiner Oana ee 


of Henry George—. 


jan religion. | 


The “vow t 


sib daeeleee. 


Secnmtaes 





ee es ee 


asp oe 


« ~of Dr. Meslynn. 
' Been destroyed, and now the spiritual power 


Barry, Rev. Mr. Donnelly entered accom- 
panied by his biue-coated assistant in the 
work of bulldozing the parisoners, Police 
Captain Ryan, followed by half a dozen other 
policemen. The people were unceremoniously 
ordered to “get out.” They protested, but to 
no purpose. The police pushed them back 
from the confessional. Mr. Donnelly then 
vapped loudly on the confession boxes of 
Fathers O'Callaghan und Barry and in a loud 
woice ordered them to come out. The clergy- 
men, who were at the moment engaged in 
hearing confessions, did nut obey with suffi- 
cient promptitude and the angry priest 
knocked again and peremptorily ordered them 
out. Probably no more disgraceful or sacri- 
legious act was ever perpetrated by any of 
the infuriated know-nothings who sacked and 
burned Catholic churches in Philadelphia 
Many yeursago. This was perpetrated, bow- 
ever, by a Catholic priest, the instrument and 
trasted councilor of the archbishop of New 
York. Father Barry was hearing confession 
for the last time in St. Stephen's, as he was 
to leave next day. 

This outrage was too much for his over- 
wrought feclings, and he pressed through the 
erowd, with tears coursing down his cheeks, 
while weeyging women clung to him as he 
passed. “No more nonsense, now; hurry 
ap” shouted Capt. Rvanas the indignant 
people slowly moved out. Qne cid man halted 
to look at the clock. It was not yet ten, the 
wsual hour for closing. “What are you Juiter- 
ing here for?’ demanded Capt. Ryan, seizing 
the old man by the collar and violentiy shak- 
anghim. The brute followed up the assault by 
eufling his,aged victim and then sent him to 
the station house. The old man was released, 
however, without a hearing. The police fol- 
lowed the pecple out to the sidewalk and com- 

fed them ty disperse. The crowd submitted, 
as New York erowds always d submit, to 
the lawless ruflkanism of the police, but their 
feelings were none the less bitter because all 
expression of them was forbidden by uplifted 
clubs. 

Father Donnelly’s chief of staff, during his 
whole cunpaign aguinst the people of St. 
Stephen's parish, bus been this same man, 
Capt. Rvan of the Thirty-fifth street scation. 
Ryan seems to have biended in his hitherto 
gasignificant person both church and state, und 
he joins religivus zeal and assumption of 
ecclesiastical kuuowledge with the political un- 
scrupulousness of a Tammany heeler, eufure- 
ing his views with the civil authority of a 
stable. He receni!y assured a reporter of the 
Werld that although “Father Donnelly was not 
at all alarmed,” he. Capt. Ryan, would be on 
hand on the following Suuday with “perhaps 
a dozen or sc of policemen in citizens’ clothes 

catiered around the church.” But despite 
these eiaberate preparations, the captain did 
ootthink there would be any disurder, because 
“we Catholics always respect the house of 
God; especially when tke blessed sucrameni is 
there, no matter what our personal feelings 
may be.” He further informed the reporter 
that in bis opinion “Dr. MeGlynn’s refusal to 
go to Rome wus a defiance of holy churgh,” 
but failed to say whetlyr in uttering this 
dictum he spoke as a Catholic or a Tammany- 
ite. Capi. Ryan's tender respect for religion 
was illustrated in his performanees at St. 
Stephen's on Friday night; but however lack- 
ing it may have been, it Was unquestionably 
equal to that manifested by Kev. Arthur 
Donnelly. 


CLOSE TNE RANKS. 
A Catholic Paper’s Appeal te the Peeple te 


be Firm. 
Catholic Herald. 


itis cleverly calcalated in a certain quarter 
that the people will cool down in standing by 
and defending the priest of the ‘poor, Father 
Edward McGiynmn. They reason that the 
present tempest of indignation is but the result 
of mcmentary passion, which will pass away, 
leaving no trace behind it. They conclude 


that tne power of their concentrated ma- | 


echinery will crush the individual priest to 
powder, and that those who now feel ag- 
gNieved because of the wrongs inflicted on 
wpe whem they trust and cherish, 
ually becume recouciled to the inevitabic, 
Never wis greater mistake made, neverthe- 
Jess. the fact that the supposition is made by 


astute men. should urge all who believe in | 
, Father MeGlynn for advocating his opinions 


: in very dcep in politics. Did the pope forbid 


“The Lund for the People” to close their 
ranks. 


The personality of Father McGlynn is dear | 


tous. Buc dearer than any individual could 


pessibly be is that’ grand Irish principle ; 


which has come duwn to us with the blood of 
our forcfathers, from the ages when Catholic 


Jrelund—tireland obedient to Rome—Ireland | 


the light of civilization, knew not the fell 
slavery of the system which strangled her 
liberties in Jater times: which curses her 
shores to-day; which turnsa land of beauty 
into a desert of despair: against which the 
energics of our race are directed with a de- 
termination so fierce that it shatters pclicies, 
overturns governments, is the Nemesis of 
British prime mivisters ang the enigma of 
Italian cardinals. 

That. svstem is undoing the work of the 
fathers in this republic, because, like the black 


. danheritance of aegro slavery, it came into our 


sccial and political life with many other evil 
things from England. But whether it is to 
live or die in this country the men who be- 
Rieve it wrong in Ireland should sec that the 
principle of “the Jand for the people” be not 
injured by any falling away from the ranks 
of Father McGlynn’s friends. 

United, let us stand togetier, facing power 


with the dicnity of nen who know their rights: 


and will dave maintain them ty the end. 


A Veice from the Southwest. 

Lovisvitce, Ky., Jan. 24.—You ure correct 
im exposing the Romish hierarchy in their 
efforts 10 crush those who struggle for liberty 
of thought and action. The Italian cardinals 
are all despotic, yet ready to cringe to power 
they cannot cuntrol. It was the belief in the 
Ouited Statics that the hierarchy were en- 
deavoriug to interfere in American politics, 


~ end by priestly contro) over the minds of men 


and wesmen to direct their action in secular 
matters which led to the overwhelming dem- 
onstrations of thirty years agy, when in 
$welve munths the know nothing party swept 
the country. 

The advisers of the pope in Italy and their 
gmstruments in the United States are very un- 
wise in naling such an issue as this in the case 
The temporal power has 


will be diminished in this great Catholic 
stronghuld tf the propaganda or the pope 
should persist in claiming submission from 
Amcrican citizens or pricsts upon any ques- 
Gons outside of plain religious doctrines. I 
have been a student at two Catholic colleges 
end Protestant, as land all my family are on 
both sides fur six generations, my relations 


* with cardinaisat Rome and other high Catholic 
‘dignitarics have been of the must cordial 


ehbaracter, so that I have now what no 
other American citizen can = show, a 
sport from Pius IX. constituting me a 

an citizen, and which would protect me 

im the wilds of Thibet, the jungles of Africa, 
or anywhere that a Catholic priest had the 
power to aid me. And so with my kind feel- 
ing toward Cutholics, and hoping yet to sce 
Christian unity spreading a true light and 
brotherhood over the world, I can only re- 
gard the present action toward Dr. McGlynn 
es the inust supreme folly, which will, if ver- 
severed in, disunite and divide the Catholics, 
sud déprive the pupe of means to dv good. 
Lespite the hatred of the political, monopvl- 
isiucul press and leaders to you and your pecu- 
liar views, the discussion of this question will 
brinz responses to you after a while which 
will startle and astonish the corrupt men who 
garble your arguments, and present false- 


: Boods ne the vivun adrocated I xou anes, 


con- |; 


will grad- ! 


| McGlynn. 


i remain silent. 


‘THE S 


McGlynn and others. I agree with you that 
Dr. McGlynn should stand upon his rights as 
a freeman and a Catholic, and remain in New 
York. If the Italian cardinais desire a con- 
ference cr discussion with him, they can send 
wu representative te New York. 

BLantTon DUNCAN. 


Denn Piatt on the Corrigan Case. 

Mac-o-CHEEK, O., Jan. 24.—The publication 
of Archbishop Corrigan and Father McGlynn’s 
statements put a new 
altogether. [am much grieved to know that 
the authoritics at Rome could be guilty of 
such «a monstrous error. Jt will do more 
harm to the church in America than all the 
gates of hell. There is not an Amcrican 
Catholic living but will resent such inter- 
ference. The evil effect upon the Protestant 
world cannot be meusured. It looks as if 
Archbishop Corrigan, Monsignor Preston and 
their backers at Rome were courting another 
know-nothiug excitement. Give my heart- 
felt sympathy to Father McGlynn and believe 
me Yours truly, Donn Piatt. 


Vote as Conscience Dictates. 

Brooktyy, E. D., Jan. 31.—While looking to 
the church for instruction in the faith, and 
while entertaining a profound belicf in Catho- 
lic teachings, also think that, as an Ameri- 
ean citizen, Lought to vote accordiugly as I 
see my duties as a citizen. 
thousands of Catholic supporters in his course. 
They wiil be faithful to him. G. CRAIN. 


Which is Culpable ? 

New York, Jan. 31.—For goodness sake 
don’t fail to send the last number of THE 
STANDARD to Rome, to enuble the holy father 
to judge who had _ better be disciplined, Dr. 
MeGlynn or Archbishop Corrigan. F. C. 


Three Cheers for Dr. McGlynn. 

Pewnnsnorno, W. Va., Jan. &.—Three cheers’ 
for Dr. McGlynn and American citizenship 
free from foreign dictatorship. I advocated 
here in 1874 that our church property ought to 
be deeded to the congregation of the parish, 
and so, when the cround here was bought, 
the title was drawn upin the name of three 
of us. But the priest had it changed to the 
bishop’s name. If this ever occurs again I 
will never contribute a dollar. If St. Stephen's: 
property was deeded to the congregation who 
paid for it they would have the control of 
their own house. GARRETT J. EUSTACE. 


Geed Words from an Ohie Man. 

Arron, Ohio, Jan. 31.—I am glad to say the 
Catholic workingmen of Akron stand by THE 
StanpDarp in its fight for the rights of that 
good priest Dr. McGlynn—God bless him. We 
are organizing a land and Jabor club of sixty, 
and we intend to keep the bail rolling and 
fight it over with the ballot. 

Tuomas J. REILLY. 


A Pricst’s Suggestion. 


One of the oldest Catholic priests in the 
province of New York ordering copies of THE 
STanparRpD from the first nurnber to be sent, at 
his expense, toa number of the bishops and 
clergy of Ireland, and warmly approving its 
course in reference to the persecution of Dr. 
McGlynn, and suggesting that “if monster 
petitions should be signed by Catholic lovers 
of fair play here and in Ireland, threatening 
to abbreviate Peter’s pence, it would have a 
most salutary influence upon the cardinals of 
the propaganda.” He declares that a major- 
ity of the Catholic clergy are, like him, ‘in full 
sympathy with Dr. McGlynn, but, like himself, 
cannct afford to say so publicly. 


The Charch Deep in Politics. 

CaLeponra, Minn., Jan. 22.—In making what 
the papers who fear you term a “fight against 
the Catholic church,” in what is simply your 
protest.against the propaganda’s interference 
with the rights of American citizenship, you 
have spoken a thought that is in the minds of 
many. With singular perversion of positions 
youare charged with “forcing religion into 
polities.” To ny View vou are simply forcing 
it out of politics. .A church which permits the 
active partisanship of a bishop and deposes 


all priests any interference with political 
questions and parties no one could complain 
with reuson of its course with Father Me- 
Glynn. P. J. SMALLEY. 


No More Corrizgans. 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 29.—Though I was 
brought up ina hot-bed of Methodism, noth- 
ing Thave read in history has touched me 
more deeply than the superb outburst of 
affection and honest indignation evinced by 
my Catholic fellow citizens in the case of Dr 
Had Christ possessed such fol- 
lowers they would have died to the last man 
ere they permitted him to be nailed to the 
cross. It is utterly impossible to read the 
weekly reports wifhout tears. Never before 
did Iso fully realize the simple grandcur of 
tox pomudi, vor det! This atteinpt 1s so utterly 
anti-Christian that no man witha heart can 
God bless the women of St. 
Stephen’s. They are always a man’s best 
best friend. They were the last at the cross 
and the first at the se sepulcher. In a word, it 
is not a church squabble that is going on; it 
is a sublime poem. Whenever the heart 
speaks out clearly the whole world must 
Histen. As many Father McGlynns as you 
please, but no more Corrigans! 


AUGUSTUS, WATTERS. 
t 


The Saints on Property. 

CrxcinnatTi, O., Jan. 28.—I am a Catholic 
who believes ia the faith said “to be delivered 
to the saints.” Archbishop Corrigan is a 
shepherd who claims to represent the apostles 
and carry on the work of the Savior, but who 
rather represents the mnoloch mammon, and 
sustains the robbers of the pvor. He prates 
of “the rigbts of property,” but has not a 
word to say against the malefactors who leg- 
iskate fur monopoly and enable aristocratic 
idlers to strip labor of its just rewards. That 
the carly followers of the church did not aid 
and abet monopoly or advocate private prop- 
erty in land is clear. 

St. Basil says: “The rich man is a thief.” 

St. Chrysustom, the golden tongued: “The 
rich are rebbers. Better all things were in 
common.” 

St. Jerome, the compiler of the scripture: 
“Opulence is always the product of theft com- 
mitted, if not by the actual possessor, then by 
his ancestors.” 

St. Ambrose: “Nature created community; 
private property is the offspring of usurpa- 
tion.” 

St. Clement: ‘Tniquity alone has created 
private property.” 

These saints have been canonized holding 
these opinions, while Father McGlynn is cruci- 
tied for @eclaring God’s bounty to be common 
property. JuLta O'HARE. 

oil Furwest street, 


Step the Perscecation. 

New York, Jan. 29.—Your advocacy of the 
cause of Rev. Edward McGlynn deserves the 
bearticst commendation of all unbiased and 
fair-minded peuple, irrespective of creed or 
nationality, in this great city and country, 
and I sincerely trust that the very able cham- 
pionship you assume will effect its end and 
completely vindicate the distinguished Chris- 
tian priest and place him before the Americ: 
public as an example of emulation for bis 
thorough Christian virtucs and his manly ex- 


light on that affair | 


| 
| 


pression of Hho spores. optaions he embolds fer 


STANDARD, 


| the ameli aivietioration of the condition of the ere 
mass of toilers of this republic. ; 
J, as one who has been reared in the Catholic 


faith, cannot rest content without giving vent | 


to the feeling of indignation aroused within 
me at so grievous a wrong inficted upon so 
noble a man for fearlessly advocating right 
against might and espousing throughout his 
eareer as >-riest and man some grand char- 
itable objec t for the large number sof laboring 
and suffering poor of the old and new world. 
I respectfully call the attention of the author- 
ities of the RomanCatholie church to the fact 
that there are maiters of grave import con- 
cerning the honor and good name of the 
Catholic church that should have been strictly 
investigated and corrected, if need be, before 
the committal of such an act of injustice to- 
ward Dr. MeGlynn. One of these is the case 
of a most prominent pastor of a popular pur- 
ish, who was openly accused by the public 
press at the time of aiding: and abetting the 
eseape to Canada from the jurisdictiom of the 
United States court of Mr. John C. Eno for 
fraudulent use of the Second national bank 
funds. Will Archbishop Corrigan take cog- 
nizunee of these fuets and stop persecuting 
Dr. MeGlynn for his luudable endeavor to 
benefit humanity? By so doing he will oblige 
all liberal Catholics. ©. C.A4L 


Pricsts Have Rights in Germany. 
Brrn Mawr, Pa., Fcb. 1.—I am astonished 


Dr. McGlynn has at the fuss made over a few political speeches 


by the Rev. Dr. 
native lind, it 
a priest not only 


MeGlynn. In Germany, my 
is a common occurrence for 
to go on the stump, but 
run for office also; and not only is there neth- 
ing said about it, but they ure encouraged 
from Rome. There are several priests and 
bishops members of the German reichstag. 
Louis WLEIN. 


Charch Fathers with Dr. McGlynn. 

NEw York, Feb. 1.—Dr. McGlynn has been 
preaching no new doctrine. ‘Tis as old as 
creation! The ablest of the doctors and 
fathers of the church have condemned the in- 
iquity of “private ownership iu land.” Even 
Blackstone pronounces such illegal, ind a man 
whom we are told will secon be added to the 
ealendar of the saints, Sir Thomas More, has 
given expression to more radical and ‘“com- 
munistic” ideas than has ever been uttered by 
Dr. MeGlynn. All honor to the martyr priest 
for the noble stand he has taken in defense of 
right and justice. To-day he is more revered, 
honored and loved by the Catholics of Amer- 
ica and Ireland than even when-he directed 
the affairs of Si. Stephen’s. J. RYAN. 

346 EL. 89th St. 


Equal Under the Constitution. 

New York, Feb. 1.—The archbishop cannot, 
by the laws of this country, and consequently 
cannot by the liws of any other country, at- 
tempt to influence elections or bulldoze an in- 
ferior cfticer into voting for one candidate, of 
the archbishop’s own choosing. Ife cannot, 
by the constitution, prohibit a priest from ex- 
ercising his free will in the matter of election 
and voting for the candidate the choice of his 
head, his conscience and his heart. 

H. L. de Z, M.D. 


A Word From Miss McCaffery. 

New York, Feb. 2.—In to-day’s New York 
Times is the statement: “Miss McCaffery says 
that Dr. MeGlynu must go to Rome.” I wish 
to contradict this. Ihave never said that Dr. 
McGlynn must goto Rome; nor have I ever 
presumed to say what Dr. McGlynn must do 
or ought to do. Sara J. J. McCa¥Frery. 


No Political Economy from the Church. 

Sr. Louis, Jan. 27.—The course pursued by 
Dr. MeGlynn and vourself scems to be almost 
unanimously indorsed by all honest, un- 
prejudiced persons in the United States. If 
the responsibility of suspending Dr. McGlynn 
is not borne cutirely by Archbishop Corrig: an, 
then the question arises, are American politics 
to be controlled by Rome or the American 
people? As much religion from the church as 
you please, but no polities or political econ- 
omy. K. ALEXANDER 


Stand Out of the Way. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Jen. 380.—I am 
pleased with Tor STANDARD's manly defense 
of Dr. McGlynn. The car of progress is 


moving, and Archbishop Corrigan had better | 


step cut of the way or he will have to take 
the consequences. This is a greater move- 
nent than the barons’ revolt or the uprising 
of Watt Tyler. J. W. Mansu. 


Sadness. 

His good graciousness the archbishop of 
New York rolls his eyes to the ceiling and 
says that Dr. McGlynn’s riding around in a 
carriage with the labor candidate last elec- 
tion day was a “sad sight.” It was a sad 
sicht fur the Corrigans and the O’Donoghues 
and their Tammany confederates. But it 
was a glad sight for all the rest of us. Men 
began to think that.a Catholic priest was not, 
ex-officio, the enemy of anti-Tamimany poli- 
tics. Perhaps this is the reason it made the 
archbishop su dreadfuliy sad. It didn’t oeeur 
to “his grace” that there was anything sad in 
his own political methods. He could use his 
greater power in secret and ad libitum, and 
there wasn’t anything sad about that. He 
could pounce on his priests by private man- 
date, ordering them not to help the candidate 
he was pleased to oppose or bidding them de- 
feat the popular inquest into our fundamental 
law. But when, man-fashion, one of bis 
clergy had the temerity to declare his 
preferences, net in cryptogram, but in open 
day, then “‘his grace” fell all of a sudden into 
overwhelming sadness. Might I venture to 
suggest to “his grace” that his sadness is of 
the sort that rhymes with badness and with 
madness. GLADNESs, 


A Voice from Philadelphia. 


At the regular meeting of the Henry George 
club of Philadelphia (Jan. 25), the foliowing 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn 
of St. Stephen’s church, of New York, has 
been removed from his pastorate by his 
ecclesiastical superior, for the sole reason of 
his advocucy of the principles on which this 
club is founded; 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
action of Dr. McGlynn in refusing to renounce 
his convictions at the bidding of Archbishop 
Corrigan, and tender to him our hearfelt sym- 
pathy; and, 

Resolved, That, as Ameriean citizens, we 
protest agi inst the dictation of any church or 
sect; we hold that the priest or minister, as 
such, does not surrender uny of his political 
rights as an American citizen, and may still 
exercisethem us he may see fit; and, 

Resolved, That the doctrine of “the land 
for the people,” as taught by Dr. MeGlynn 
and Henry George, so far from being iminoral, 
is based on the simplest dictutes of justice: we 
hold it to be a self-evident truth that that 


which is the gift of the Creator to all mun-. 


kind should be used for the benetit of all; and, 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 

be forwarded to Rev. Dr. McGlynn and Arch- 

bishop Corrigan. — A. H. STEPHENSON, Sec. 

Henry George. Club_ of qe Medclynsa, P.O. 
Box 190. 


A Western Opinion. 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Jan. 17.—It is unsafe to con- 
clude that the Corrigan-McGlynn controversy 
is similar to one between American churches 
and American politicians. All American 
churches of any considerable influence and all 
our political parties are ultimately controlled 


by the people. The only elective officer in the 


] aspirants for legislative honors had their. 


| teaching of the Catholic church, 


| 


papal Sanabohaieh is aie nane adel and thscletta electors are 
not the laymen nur the priests, but prelates 
who have been made prelates by the pope. Let 


the members of the cabinet of the United States | 


covernment elect our president, and our peo- 
ple would partigipate in the clection of presi- 
dent as much us the Catholic masses do in 
shaping the government und doctrines of their 
church. 

American liberty was imperiled no more by 
the British liw of taxation without repre 


sentation than it nuw is by denying the people | 


the right to decide themsel ves how land shall 
be held. , 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution nor prohibited by it 
tothe states are reserved to the states re- 
spectively or to the people,” is the sacred lan- 
cuage of our glorious charter of liberty. That 
charter further declares that “the United 
States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government,” and 
that “tins constitution and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof . . . .shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

Let us hope that Archbishop Corrigan will 
read our constitution and become a_ loyal 
American. CHARLES EATON. 


“Teng May It Wave.” 
METUCHEN, N. J., Jan. 10.—The course of 
THe Stranparp in defence of Dr. McGlynn 
ought to be enough to make every Inshman 
' in this country rise up and call you blessed! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hope vour paper may live as long as did Me- 
thuselah and grow stronger and better every 
week. Muy Ture STANDARD increase in 
strength. It needs no additional courage. 
“The righteous is bold as a lion.” It is 
fortunate to have knowledge and courage 
equal to its zeal. It strixes hard and right. 
Long may it wave. L. W. THIcksTorM. 


Against Castie Religton. 


WasninctTon, D. C., Jan. 24.—Being a prac- 
tical Catholic, and having traveled both i 
this country and in Eurvupe, I feel justified in 
saying that I never heard of a precedent for 
a gaug of political strikers, thieves, murder- 
ers and alleged saviors of society (God save 
the mark), desperate at being shorn of their 
power over an outraged public, seeking to 
gag popular suffrage by dragving our beloved 
religion into polities. I for one protest against 
this outrage, and warn those polRical wolves 
and vampires to seek their holes and net con- 
tuminate honest, pure people with their foul 
presence. I voted for Mr. Hewitt, being a 
democrat, but if the good Lord in His infinite 
mercy and love sees fit to overlook my weak- 
ness, ‘T shall never be guilty of such an idiotic 
proceeding again. I have seen castle religion 
both in England and Yreland, and I hope and 
pray to God that I may never see it in our 
glorious, free Ainerica. We propose to settle 
this affair in the way it should be settled, and 
wheu that is finished we propose, with God’s 
help, to settle in a political sense the two old 
parties, alr eady in their dutage. 

. Witt. F. Fory. 


A Catholic Layman’s View. 


A Catholic layman contributes to the 
Independeit an article on the case of Dr. Me- 
Glynn, written in the spirit of true loyalty to 
his church. He says: “In Ireland, not so 
long ago, bishop was arrayed aguinst bishop, 
an archbishop against a cardinal.  Arch- 
bishop Croke denounced Cardinal MeCabe 
in the public press. Curdinal McCabe was 
the relentless and persistent opponent of the 
land league. He knew nothing of the people, 
and certainly showed no public love for 
them, whatever his private feelings may have 
been. He denounced every public attempt to 
obtain justice for Ireland, and he, with Bishop 
Higgins and Archbishop MecEvilly, stocd 
alone and were called by the people ‘castle 
bishops.” If Dr. McGlynn has taught any 
political theory involving a negative to or an 
affirmative contrary to the plain and distinct 


merely the archbishop’s right, but it is also 
his duty to correct him. Further, if Dr. Me- 
Glynn disobeyed any reasonable command of 
his archbishop the archbishop could subject 
him to ceclesiastical discipiine, as such dis- 
obedience is contrary to his ordination vows. 
It may be said, however, that a good priest 
can always appeal with certainty of justice 
to the holy see. 
or more nischievous fallacy. Itis true, and 
Ieould bring forward many cases in proof, 
that at the present day justice cun generally 
be obtained in Rome. But the favor or the 
right is purchased at too dear a cost. 
priest Who dares to take a case aguaiust his 
bishop to Rome is a marked man. He may 
rain his case in Rome, but he comes back to 
break his heart in America.” 


Yes, the Day is Past. 

Boston Commercial, 

It is very evident from the statement of 
Archbishop Corrigan that he and the late Car- 
dinai McCloskey were divided in their views 
us to how far the Catholic clergy may go in 
political matters, for the archbishop says in his 
statement: “In September, 1882, a second let- 
ter came from Cardinal Simeoni in the name 
of the sovereign pontiff, ordering Dr. McGlynn 
to be suspended «% divinis unless the cardinal 
archbishop theught best to adopt some milder 
means.” Yet, notwithstanding this order 
from Rome, the late cardinal of New York 
did not see fit to suspend Dr. MeGlynns but 
now his successor dves. One thing has been 
opeuly shown up in this controversy, and that 
is that now, as in the past, Rome intends to 
have a hand in the political pie of the world. 
Her hand, too, against the Irish nationalist 
movement in 1882, when Dr. MeGlyon made 
speeches in New York in its favor, shows 
from the censure he received that Engiand, 
by diplomacy, was using the strong arm of 
Rome to keep the Irish people in subjection! 
But the day is past when American Catholics 
or Irish Cutholics will receive their political 
instructions from Rome. 


No One Proposes Such a Thing. 


W. E. Lockard, in a letter to the Minneap- 
olis Journal, quotes the remark in Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s pastoral, that no one would 
take the trouble of raising crops if some one 
else could gather them, aud he asks who ever 
proposed such athing. He thus answers: 

“Certainly not Mr. George or any of his 
disciples. We propose simply a different 
mauner of holding land, a system that will 
miake every mau secure in his possession so 
long as he pays his rent to the government, a 
system that will most etfecfually prevent the 
holding of large budies of land for speculative 
pupuses, and “that will, we think, raise from 
squalor and distress to ‘plenty and happiness 
milliens of industrious people, while bringing 
no real hardship to uny.” 


Angry Castile Catholics. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette understands 
that, in consequence ef Dr. Walsh, the Roman 
Catholic archbishup of Dublin, giving his ad- 
besion to the “‘plan of campaign,” he is boy- 
cotted by a large number of the Roman Cath- 
olic upper classes in Dublin, who both refuse 
to dine at his grace’s table or mect him else- 
where. OF ao eres 

“ly Lord” Preston in Politics. 
New York Mail and Express, 

Mer. Preston, more than any other priest in 
New York, is most open to the charge of having 
interfered in political matters. During the 
year when the freedom of worship bill, which 
euused Afr. Cleveland so much trouble, was 
before the legislature, Dr. Preston was head 
and heels in political matters, and not a few 


There never was a greater. 


See 


| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
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hopes dashed by a few words from bim; and: 
in other political matters as well the vicar- 
general has figured largely, if quietly. 


An Ohio Opinion. 
Sandusky Local. 


A good many stones are. being recklessly” 


thrown at Henry George and his new paper, | 


THE STANDARD, but they are mainly thrown 
by people «whose range of aim is not. high 
encugh to hit either. Henry George is nota 
creation of a day, to die and to be no more at 
set. of sun, norare the ideas he puts forth ia 
Tree SranparbD of merely ephemer al growth 
and duration. 





Aman claiming for all mankind the inherent i 
right of man to live upon the soil of a common i 
birthrichs; und that this soil shall not by any | 


process be taken from- under his feet and 
owned by monopoly while he is ejected from 
his equal natural possession of a common 
share of it, is uttering oracles for his race that 


cannet die, but will prove prophetic as the 


werld crowds With population: 

His time for appreciation will come and the 
publication of his ideas will Hive, as: the true 
prophets and their savings are enshrined and 
live after these who have cast stones at them 
are dead anf dishonored. 


Tke Press on Dr. McGlynn. 


There must be no mistake as to the cause of 


| &2 and culminating with Giadstone’s conver-. 


the excitement among New York Catholies - 


over the case of Dr. McGlynn. It is not a 
matter affecting the faith of the people or the 
spiritual authority of the church. It is only 
a revolt of the people against the interference 
of the spiritual with the personal opinions of 
a priest ona matter of. civil policy, or the 
civil rights of man. It is, in other words, the 


tends to settle. 
/ hater of the Anti-coersion asseciation of Eng- 


“ernment. 


AN ENGLISH RADICAL TALKS. 


His Views of the Sacinl Revolution in the 


British Istes. 
Samuel Bennett, one of a number of bright 


journalists who for some few years past have | 


been associated with the radical press of Lon- 
don, has come to this country, where he in- 
Mr. Bennett was the origi- 


land, and for a time conducted the London 
Radical, an advanced w eekly paper, which 


strongly advocated land. nationalization. . 


“Things ure moving very rapidly across the 
water,” ‘said Mr. Bennett to a STANDARD repre- 
sentative. ‘They are going at break-neck pace. 
Men’s minds have been suddenly opened, and 
events beginning with the Irish crisis. of ISSL- 


sion to home rule follewed in such regular 
sequence aus. to suggest providential urrange- 
ment. 


rule bill for the reason that, thouch his scheme 
of home rule was very feeble, it still recog- 
nized the right of the Irish people to self-cov- 


consideration of the Jand question than had 
hitherto been contemplated. It was the enter- 
ing wedge, by which we hoped at last to bring” 
about the true svlution of social ils: The 


greatest objection was. the principle of com. . 


pensating landlords; for if there was any 

compensation it ought rather to. be given the 

people who had suffered trom landlordism.. 
“But the radicals did not object to Mr. 


Gladstone's method of compensation—namely, 


Amcrican idea cf freedom cropping outagainst | 


the Italian traditions of the churech.—[Kaasas 
City Journal. 
Archbishop Corrigan is using the power of 


the pope of Rome to disgrace a priest who ex- . 


ercised the right of an American citizen by 


voting for and advocating the election of the’ 


man of his chvice for mayor of New York. 
Will American citizens permit such a disgrace 
to go unnoticed ¢ Vill Catholies permit such 


| an archbisbop to longer live in their country ? 


it is not | 


The | 


Will united labor submit to this outrageous 
proceeding on the part of the Catholic power? 
We say no.—_{Butfulo, N. Y., Excelsior. 


The Press on Dr. McGlynn. 


Michael Davitt, the 
leaves no room to deubt his own position with 
respect to the matter.’ His sympathies are 
with Dr. McGlynn, and as a leader of the 
Irish cause, he declares himself plainly. He 
goes further, and charges Cardinal Simeoni, 
who is at the head of “the propaganda, with 
being in league with the English government 
and supporting: its coercive 
(Minn.) Globe. 

A historical painting of Mary Halligan, the 
cook, barring the way to the pulpit of St. 
Stephen’s church—or should it represent her 
in the attitude of beating buck Father Don- ! 
nelly’s locksmith in his attempt to. break into 
Dr. MeGlynn’s room, with Father Donnelly 
himself crouching in the background*—would 
secin to be in order.—[Buston Post. 

Here is great news! Father McGlynn’s par- 
ishioners are standing by him and refuse to re- 
ceive his successor, ‘Dr. Donnelly, appointed 
through the pope cf Rome. Father McGlynn’s 
only crime was speaking in behalf of Henry 
George and the labor party in the late mayor- 


alty coutest in New York ¢ ity, which he hada’ 


right, as an American citizen, to do.—_{Pendle- 
ton East Oregonian. 


Father McGlynn is the peerless priest of the 
Irish race in this country. He is suffering 
now beeause he dared. uphold with the mayic- | 
of his eloquence the glorious principle of “The 
Land for the People.—{Catholic Herald. 


Father McGlynn, if he stands firm upon his ; 
manhood and rights as an Amcrican citizen, 
and refuses to goto Rome and do penance, 
will be the Martin Luther of this century and 
will effect a reformation as needful. That 
reformation is this: “As much religion as you 
like from Rome, but no politics” American 
politics are things that of right belong to 
Americans. Religion is another matter.— 
fOcala, Fla., Banner. 


For the Fund. 

The reporters of the daily press profess to 
know of a letter received during ‘the week by 
Archbishop Corrigan from Cardinal Simeoni 
bearing on the case of Dr. McGlynn. 

Patrick Ford of the Irish World announces 
that the net proceeds of the Davitt reeeption, 
about $4,000, will be contributed to the 
MeGlynn fund. 


BEFORE A JURY. 


Criminal Charges Against 
‘Company Agents. 

BurraLo, N. Y¥., Feb. 1.—In the second 
number of THe Sranparp there appeared au 
abstract of an arguinent before Judge Child, 
of the court of oyer and terminer,. in this 
city, on a demurrer to indictinents against 
Jobu D. Archibald, Henry H. Rogers and.Am- 
brose McGregor of the Standard Oil Company 
in New York and Charles M. and Hiramn B. 
Fverest of the Vacuum oil company: of 
Rochester. The charges are conspiracy and 
suburnation to perjury. The defendants 


were, among other thiugs, accused of plan-' 


ning an explosion to destroy the works of the 
Buffalo lubricating company, a concern that 
has opposed the Standard monopuoiy. 

Judge Child handed down his decision to- 
day denying the motion of the defendants, 
andit is expected that they will. be tried at 
the term of court that begins dt here next week. 


Evictions in New Yor kk. : 
Westchester, N. Y., Times; ; 


While so much is being said about evictions 
in Ireland, it is worth while to ‘consider how 
many families are evicted every year in New 
York. Lust year the number exceeded 20,000. 
In four district courts alone over 10,0W0 dis- 
possess summonses were issued, giving notifi- 
cation to families to puy their rent or. go. 
There were five marshals attached to each 
ene of these district courts who were kept 
busy in euforeiug these lecul proceedings. Bat 
the dispussessors’ proceedings in these courts 
by this neans give the full number of families. 
evicted. Thousands go on-notitfication by the 
landlord or his agent without. wailing JIegal 
process. The average number of ‘persons in 
these poor families would, ab alow estimate, 
reach more. Tbhas means 120,000 men, wemen. 


‘und children, most fof whom were uneble. to 


eurn a suflicient living, Were turned out on the 
streets last yeur. for non-payinent of rent. 


Many of these families sold their furniture and. 


their children were sent to asylums and hommes 
to be muintained at. public expense. Rural 
Ireland dves not witness any sudder seenes 
than some of these in the streets of New York. 
Intemperance is at the bottom of much.of this 
misery, but sickuess and a lack of ‘work are 
the muin causes. 
Made No Money. , 
“HUTCHINSON, | Kan., Jan. 17.-Two. eentie- 
men on the traiu, afew days azo, were talk- 
ing of the moncy thatis made in Wichita in 
real estate. I listened awhile and then said, 
“that money is not made in Wichita.” They 
wanted tu know where else; then; a friend of 
theirs bought lots fur £7,000 and sold them fer: 
$20,000, so he made $13,000 in Wichita. 1 said, 


“No; the other man made cr earned: the 


$12,600 somewhere else, and your friend simply 
euchred him out of it by giving him a lot of 
of Wichita dirt fer it.” They luoked at ime 
as if I were an escaped lunatic, but finally 


admitted I was right Zak 


ohiey.—{St. Paul | 
! yt Irish the absolute right to govern themselves, 
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making the British taxpayer responsible for 
the amount of blood-money... This- would 
bring Englishmen to their senses, for, as my 
friend Wiliam Saunders, ex-member of parlia- 
ment from Hast Hull, said, there is no part of 
the person of a British taxpayer so vulnerable 
as his breeches pocket. You can curtail his 
liberty or knock him about as you please; but 
propose te tax him a few pence more in the 
pound and- you make him squirm. However, 
if the landlords were wise they would have 
accepted Mr. Giadstone’s offer and wouid have 

subscribed for a memorial to him, by way of 


| showing their gratitude, as they had far more 


great Irish Leader, 


chauce “ot getting indemnity for their land 
than they will eet at any future time. 

“But inste ad of doing this they moved 
heave and earth to defeat the Gladstone 
measure, und joyfully accepted the assistance 
of Joseph Chamberlain, though his ‘strongest 
objection to it was that landlords should | get 
any compensation at all. 

“As matters stand now the tories propose ta 
settle the Irish question by a land bill and ne 
home rule, their idea of land reform being 
simply an extension of the- land purchase 


; system; while, on the cther hand, the radicals 
lare raising a cry for heme rule and no land 


-should be called upon to do so? 


highland. ‘Jairds: are 


bill, w hich simply means the giving to the 


including the power ot dealing with lundlords 
in the way they inay consider right. I have 


no doubt in the long run which party will win, 


and I cannot but “think that when the land- 
lords tind they have been left to stew in their 
own juice they wil. bitterly lament the evil. 
genius Which induced them to decline Mr. 
Gladstone’s offer. -If the question is left to 


the Irish parliament to settle the landlords. 


have no right to expeet any mercy. 
“In the tide of the affuirs of men there is, 1 

believe, as regular an-ebb and tlow as. there 

is in the Atlantic ocean. 


already I fancy we can see the wave ad- 
vancing which will sweep thern off the land. 
I belicve that in Ireland landlordism has 
broken down, and can never be rehabilitated. 


And in Scotland and Engiand there are indica-. 


tions that its days are numbered. -This is seen 


in Ireland from the inability to. collect: rents, — 
even With the assistance of the government, 
and in England and Scotland on the changed | 


opinions with regard to landlordism. It-is na 
longer a ‘divine Tight? institution. 
lation of ‘Progress und Poverty? and the wors 


of the land nationalize tion prganizations have 


opened the eyes of the people to the fact that 
private property in land, instead of Leing as 


awncicnt us the hills, is quite a modern institu- 
tution. Fhe proposal of Mr. Gladstone . to 
mnke British taxpayers responsible for the 
cost of expropriating Irish landlords made 
the people of England and Scotland first of 
all ask themselves why. they should compen- 
sate Irish landlords. “Whereupon they were 
asked if the ‘starving peasantry of Ireland 
The answer 
was, No, they should not. Step by step many 
have come to believe that no one should be 
charged and that there should be no compen- 
sution at all. 

“Formerly, 


‘when the agitation against 


landlordism wes confined to Ireland, the 


hatred of the Irish—partly social and 
partly religious—led even.the leboring. people 
of England and Scotland to look upen the 
erievances of the Irish with a distorted vision. 
They were taught to believe that the Irish 


peasantry were a lot of lazy vagzabonds, who 


could pay their rents and Keep. themselves in 
comfort if they only chose to work. . Now 
that is co longer the general opinion. Lanel- 


lordism fortunately showed its hoofs in other 
places besides Treland, and) the complacency 


of Enclish farmers was disturbed by the eon- 
tinuance of agricultural depression. . The 
entitled to our especial 
thanks for the part they 
work of enlightening the public mind. 


allow uny similar ‘allerations to be made 


“against their brethren, the Scottish celts. 
“The ill treatmentof the hichland crofters. 

“by the landlords, coupled with the manner in 

erofters have conducted. 


which the: brave 
themselves during their’ trying ordeal, has 
had quite a miraculous. effect in: converting 
the people of Scotland to land nationalization. 


I happened to be in Scotland during the last— 
two general elections, and. was filled as. much 


With amazement as delight at the revolution 
which had tuken’ place in the views. of my 
countrymen. 


seemed ceenersl that the land laws. 
‘Toot of all our “ills, and the only: dilference was 


population advocating: out pis “out, tend nae 


tivnis lization. 


“As to the future I am full: of hope, and» 
our 
demveratic friends in, England, Scotland and 


that is the feeling generally shared 


dr cland.” 


slightly injured. 


‘in her-decks, caused ky 


main deck. 
the bull, however, but Capt. Kelly decided. to.” 


A Vessel Damuged by Dynamite, 


The Old Dominion steamship Guyandotte _ 
sailed for Norfolk on Monday afternoon, but 
| returned in the evening with two great holes — 

a dynumite explosion — 
The ex-. 


when she was off Long Branch. 
plosive had been put in-w oloset.on the 
starboard quarter, abuut 100. fees 
builers. The joiner work of the cabin was torn 


away and ihe after. part of the cabin badly 
wrecked. 
torn in the fees deck, and the downy ard 


. hote fifteen feet square was 


force of theexplesive tore a great hole in the 
No serious damnuge was. done to 


come back to the city, us he entertained fears 
of another explosion. 


For Land ard Labor Clubs. 


San Francisco, Jun. 19.—The suegestion © 


that we should have readings on the hind 


| question at the meetings of our land and ju- 
bor club bas. been adopted, and to-morrow 


nicht we will begin by reading a chapter of 
ap, rogress and Poverty.” It seems to me that 
it weuid be an excellent idea ts have every 
land and labor cluw ip the land adopt the same 
rule. SOSEPH_LEGGETI. 

fe 


“The radicals snorted Mr.Gladstone’s home 


Besides, it involved a more radical 


Just. now the tide, = 
in so far as the landlords are concerned, muy 
uppear to have gone a little way back, but ie 


“The: circu: 


have. taken in the 
WwW hat- : 
ever might be said about the indolence of the- 
hich celts, there were hundreds of. thousands ° 
of canny Scots who would, on no account, . 


Wherever I went the opinion | 
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~ LABOR'S PROTEST. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTERFERENCE IN POLI- 
TICS REBUKED. 


AGreat Meeting at the icndcmy ef Maric 
fader Direction ef the Central Laber 
Crien—Pretestants and Cathelics Jein in 
Vigereus Condemnation of the Archbishop. 


- Shortly after the suspension of Rev. Dr. Me- 
Giynn for taking the part of the workingmen 
gn the Jast rounicipal canvass the Central 
Labor union appointed a eommittee to take 
some action in support of the man thus perse- 
euted for sustaining the cause of labor. Last 
week the committer issued ua call for a mass 
mecting of workingmen at the Academy of 
Music on Sunday evening to “protest against 
ecclesiastical interference in polities and to 
express the sympathy of American citizens of 
all creeds” with Rev. Dr. MeGivnn. 7 

The spacious temple of fashion and mam- 
gon was crowded from pit to dome with an 
audierce differing as widely in personnel us in 
motive from those accustomed to eather there 
to listen to, or pretend to listen to, the famous 
gincers of alldands. Vhe audience of Sunday 
gight was sober in costume and earnest in 
gaanpner, but no diva ever received such a 
welcome as was civen by it to the prominent 
speakers and leaders of the labor movement 
Bs they appearedon the stage or were pre- 
gented to the audience. 

Robert Crowe, a delegate from the Tailors’ 
wnion, presided. and made a most eloquent 
end impassicned speech, in which he said that 
the spirits of the dead—that of the late 
archbishop Hughes fapplausej]—couid but view 
with shaine and sorrow the treatinent of one 
f& whom he had detected the making of a 
goed man while he was yet a boy receiving 
his education in our public schools. [Enthusi- 
astic applause.) Archbishop Corrigan [hisses] 
end My Lord Preston [hisses and laughter] on 
this side and Cardinal Simeont [prolonged 
gissing}] on the other had stricken down the 
poagarth arovn aut the dictation of the “saviors 
of society.” The truth is, the speaker de- 
elared. that Father MeGivnn has Jong been an 
eyesore to the archbishop. One lives in a 
marbie palace. consorting with the Q’Don- 
echues [hisses], the Rellvs [bissesj and other 
monevbags of the church, while the other 
lives humbly on his salary of S800, and spends 
balf of that on the poor. “The humble priest 
and the archbishop.” exclaimed the speaker. 
“What a conirast ! Hyperion to a satyr 
{Applause und Jzughter.] The archbishop, 
Mr. Crowe declared, had selected as Dr. Me 
Glynn's successor one who, though invested 
with priestly authority, has failed to exhibit 
in his conduct the slichtest semblance of the 
gentlcinan. If political considerations have no 
influence iu this nutier, said the speaker, why 
dices not the archbishop meet the challenge of 
Henry George? [Cheers] “Because,” said 
Mr. Crowe, “he knows that he would be 


beaten in an argument,” and new ter- 
rors be thereby occasioned among __ his 


friends, the GDonoghues, the Kelivs, the 
Crokers and the other “saviors of society.” 
At the cenclusion of the chairmaa’s eloquent 
speech the secretary of the meeting, Thomas 
Moran, offered the following resolutions : 
Whereas, A Catholic urchbishop has seen 
fit to use fer political ends his ecclesiastical 
authority by Pirbidding Cathclic clersvmen to 
give their supportto the uniica labor party, 
while leaving them at fal! liberty to aid the 
old corrupt political erganizations: and, 
Whereas. The same archbishop has seen fit. 
to issue a pastoral aimed iayrainst the princi- 
pies of the united labor party, und a vener- 
uted priest has been deposed, ordered to re- 
treet the doctrive that all men have equal 
@izhes in the land of their country, and sum- 


"  fmoned to Rome to be punished for his advo- 


eacy of that truth: therefore, be it 

Reselved, By this meeting of workingmen 
ef New York, called together by the Central 
Labor univn, that while freely recognizing 
the right of every citizen, be he layman, 
priest or bishop. to participate by voice and 
¥ote mall public matters, we resent any at- 
tempt of any ecclesiastical authority, in or 
@Oiof the United States, to drag religion into 
politics and te coerce iis ministers in the exer- 
eise of their rights of citizeusbip, asa viola- 
tion of that principle of the absolute separa- 
tion of chureh and state that is, and ever has 
been. one of the chicf bulwarks of American 
liberty. 

Resuived. That the American Catholic 

jest should enjoy the full rights of his cit- 
wenship, unquestioned by ecclesiustical au- 
thority. We therefore protest against the 
euspension and deposition of Dr. MeGlynn as 
an interference of ecciesizstical authority in 
American polities. and we further protest 
against his summons to Rome to ac- 
count for his political opinions and acts as 
aa attempt to establish the dangerous prece- 
dent that an American citizen can be ques- 


- tioned in a foreign country for his course in 


American politics. 

Resolved, That, speaking not only for Cath-, 
Olies and Protestants, but for that body of 
workmen who are connected with no church, 
we declare that nothing has done so much to 
counteract the widespread impression that the 
ehurch is arrayed against the efforts of work- 
in-men to obtain their rights as the sin- 
cere devotion of Dr. MeGlynn to the great 
cause of human hiberty in Ireland and in 
America. und that nothing eould be better 
ealculeted to cuupel workingmmen to the be- 
lief that in their efforts for the emancipation 
of iabor they inust meet the opposition of or- 


| ganized ecclesiastical authority than this at- 


tempt to crush the “priest of the poor.” 

lesolved, That Dr. Edward McGlynn, the 
Virtuous and public-spirited citizen, the elo- 
quentiand fearless champien of right against 
might, the advocate of justice to all, the man 
who has bravely stocd by the masses against 
the classes, has our carnest sympathy: and 
that we pledge ourselves to stand by him as 
he has stood by us, and to support him by all 
the means within our power, moral aud ma- 
terial; and, 

Resolved, That we callon the united labor 
party and all associations of workingmen in 
this city and throughout the United States to 
join with us in protesting against this effort to 
@rray religion against justice, and tu co- 
operate with us in our support of Dr. McGlynn. 

The question being put, one mighty aye 
went up, accompanied by applause and 
cheers. Three men sitting in the orchestra 
circie when the necutive was called for 
loudly voted “no.” Their action called for a 
few hisses, but, was otherwise unnoticed. 

Mr. James Guhun of the Catholic Herald 
Mude u strong protest aguinst ecclesias- 
tical iuterfcrence in polities, and declared 
that as an Irish Catiiolic, in whose veins there 
Was not.a drop of Protestant blood, he would 
inform Archbishop Corrigan that if he de- 
elared next Wednesday a fast day he would 
obey him with child-like submission, but that 
if the archbishop told him that he must vote 
for this or that mun he would resist and defy 
him, telling him that in that matter they 
Stood on un equal plane. In spiritual met- 
ters, said the speaker, the archbishop is my 
Superior; but iu the field of politics I um James 
Gahan, an American citizen, and he is simply 
Michaci Augustin Corrigan, anuther, and my 
@qual. The speaker said he had been called a 
Vile man by a Cleveland Catholic paper be- 
@ause of the stand he had taken, and he said 
be was wiiling to be accounted vile if. it made 
Bim so to maintain the eath he had taken 
When he was naturalized to renounce allegi- 
ance to all fureizn powers. He said calling 

ard names was a sign of weakness; 
and, citing a Catholic paper that had 
tallied Mr. George “au littie red-headed 
&ooramus,” the speaker declared that as 
& Catholic he was proud to shake 
bands with him, suiting the action to the 
Word. The incident was greeted with a storm 
Of applause. He declared that he had read 
alithat Mr. George had written on this sub- 
det, and that every word uf it was true. In 
the course of his speech Mr. Gahan protested 

Lthe interference of Italian cardinais, 
Seclared that neither Jacobini, Simeoni nor 
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vote. The speaker appeared to hesitate for a 
word after using Simeoni’s name, and when 
he brought out the word macaroni the audi- 
ence indulged in peal after peal of laughter. 
He also declared that whether Dr. McGlynn 
went to Rome or stayed at home the Catholics, 


sand especially the Trish Catholics, would 


stand by him. 

The chairman then said he would present 
one who needed no introduction, “labor's 
champion.” As Henry George came forward 
he was greeted by a storm of cheers and ap- 
plause, accompanied by the waving of bats 
and handkerchiefs, which lasted, according to 
the daily paper reports, from two to ten min- 
utes. Mr. George said: ; 

Let no man mistake the temper of this meet- 
ine. In all times when the standard of rebel- 
ion against wrong has been raised the cry 
has always gone up, “It is against religion.” 
fApplause.} It is false. [Tremendous cheer- 
iny.] There is nothing in the temper of this 
meeting that is against religion or any ef its 
forms fApplause.] I for one have always 
held, and still do hold, that the only spirit 
Strong enough for the regeneration of the 
world is the religious spirit. [Applause.] I 
have always discountenanced scoffs ai reli- 
gion. [Reuewed upplause.] And I do so now. 
What we ure here to-night to protest against 
is not the uction of any church; it is not the 
tenets of any faith; it is the cross interference 
of an arbitrary power with the mehts of an 
American citizen. [Prolonged applause.) It 
is the attempt to array against social reform, 
against the best and the truest instincts of 


men, the forms and the sanctities of 
religion. [Renewed applause.] It may not, 


perhaps, beseem me, who am not a Catho- 
lic, to dispute as to the Catholic faith with 
an archbishop: but T at least can deny, as 3a 
slander upon Catholics, what the monopolistic 
press has been urging. [Applause.] Some of 
our daily papers say, “Why doesn’t Dr. Me- 
Glynn leave the Catholic church?’ The rea- 
son, and the good reason is that he is a Cath- 
olic. [Loud and prelonged cheering and 
waving of hats] He leave the Catholic 
ehurch! He abandon the Catholie faith, 
whose ancestors were Catholics when the 
people of England were heathen! A man 
of that race wuo through the direst persecu- 
tion bas stood firmto the Catholic faith; a 
man whose exumple as a priest among us has 
endeared that faith to many outside its pale! 
Cannot he be an American citizen and yeta 
Catholic too? [Applause.]} 

I know, on the authority of prelates far 
more distinguished than the Archbishop of 
New York, that the doctrine for which Dr. 
MeGlynn bas stood in this community is a doc- 
trine that any Cathvlic can entertain. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. George went on to tell some 
pathetic stories which an Irish prelate had 
told him of his experiences as a priest, show- 
ing the bitter wrong of landlordism, and how 
that priest, became a bishop, had lifted up his 
Voice against the giant wrong, and how his 
words declaring that “the lend of every 
country is the common property of the people 
of that country,” were proclaimed through 
Ireland when the land league seemed all but 
crushed. That Catholic bishop, he said, who 
thus proclaims what Archbishop Corrigan 
suvs is against the Catholic faith, is Thomas 
Nulty, Bishop of Meath. (Tremendous ap- 
plause and repeated cheers] He then re- 
counted a conversation with Cardinal Man- 
ning, in which the cardinal declared that no 
one had authority to say that the Catholic 
ehurch condemned the doctrine that land 
should be treated as the property of the 
whole people. He spoke of another Irish 
bishop, a venerable man, «a representative of 
that type pictured by Victor Hugo in the 
story of the bishop who with his silver candle- 
sticks bought Jean Valjean’s soul from evil to 
ood, and told how the oid man had said to 
him that no human power could stay the as- 
sertion of the principle that all men have 
equal rights inthe bounty of their Creator 3 
but that what he feared was that the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities weuld try to oppose 
this truth in the name of religion, and so 
drive men from the church, as they had al- 
ready done on the continent of Europe. That 
is what is beiug atiempted in New York to- 
dav. The monopolists, who support the arch- 
bishop, want Dr. McGlynn put under foot, 
aot out of regard fur religion, but in order to 
nse a potent power against the demand for 
human rights [Great applause.] 

Mr. George then told, as illustrating the 
position of many Catholics, how Michael 
Davitt, on being released from Portland, had 
raised in Manchester the standard of “the 
land for the people,” and how a few days 
after, at Liverpool, he had so far modified this 
us ly propose some little compensation for 
Irish landlords; and how on the next morn- 
ing he (Mr. George) had called on a Catholic 
bishop in Dublin. I said to him, “Have you 
read Michae! Davitt’s Liverpool speech” and 
he said, “Yes.” But there was no light im his 
eve. It had pleased me. It didn’t scem 
tome of much importance that Davitt ad- 
vocuted a Jitthe compensation, for I knew, 
if the movement went on, the Irish landlords 
never would get compensation. [Prolonged 
cheering.] But Iwas « little surprised and I 
said, “Don’t vou like it?’ The bishop raised 
his spectacles and looked at me and then 
said, “Mr. George, I have now read your 
‘Progress and Poverty’ three times [applause], 
and I desire tu say to you again, with more 
emphasis than I did before, that I approve of 
every proposition it contains, from the first 
page te the last. [Applause.] But the best 
ehapter, to my mind, is that in which you 
prove conclusively the injustice and the 
wickedness of paying the landlords anything.” 
[Loud and Jong continued applause.) And 
then he went on to say that this question was 
a moral question, and that in suggesting any 
compensation Davitt was abandoning the 
strength of his position. “Either the land be- 
longs rightfully to the landlerds,” he said, “in 
which case the other people of Ireland have 
nothing to say about it, and all this agitation 
is wrong, or it belongs to the people by in- 
alienable right asa gift of the Creator, and 
the people should not pay a penny when they 
resume the possession of it.” LApplause.] 

Mr. George went on to tell how Michael 
Davitt came to America, and how in a speech 
in that very hall seemed, harrassed as he 
was, to somewhat apologize for his conrse in 
advocating the doctrine of the land for the 
people, and how then a voice rang out, “Stop 
your apelogies, Michael Davitt! Go back to 
dreland and preach the gospel of the lund for 
the people!’ It was a vuice up to that time 
unheard, the voice of Dr. Edward MeGlynn. 
{Tremendvus applause and waving of hats, 
again and again renewed.] At that time I 
did not know who Dr. McGlynn was, and I 
went to one of the Dublin clergymen and 
asked, “Did you ever hear of Dr. Edward 
MeGlynn of New York? “Yes,” he responded; 
“gf course Lhave. Dr. MeGlyun is one of the 
most distinguished cf the New York clergy. 
He is the priest who only a few years ago 
headed a delegation of New York clergy that 
went to Rome.” Since that time I have 
learned to know the man, and I have learned 
to love him. I leve him for his deep piety, 
for his unassuming charity, for his unfaltering 
support of everything Uiat is right. This is 
the man who is struck down. [Great ap- 
plause.]} : : 

But it is said that we who are not Catholics 
should have nothing to say about it. [say it 
isa question that interests every American 
citizen. [Applause.] No one need fear the 
jatluence of the priest. in politics if the priest is 
free. (Applause.] Butif a class of men, in- 
fluential as the Catholic clergy necessarily 
are, having the love and respect of their 
people, if they are to be pulled like puppets 
in politics, and to be told to speak or to keep 
silent at the dictate of an irresponsible 
power, then I say that that kind of Catholicity 
is a menace to free institutions. [Loud 
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in itself unbecoming in a priest. He is not 
punished for taking action in politics, but for 
taking a side that the archbishop did not like. 
{Mfore cheering.] In the last election the in- 
fluence of the clergy was freely cast against 
the united labor party. But the Catholic 
clergy—and there were a number of them— 
who came and volunteered to help us were 
compelled to keep silent—to be as still as 
mnice. 

The great principle we stand for here to- 
night is the principle of individual liberty, the 
principle of the separation of church and state. 
Let every man believe as to religion whatever 
he pleases; it is no business of uny one else. 
Let him yield all allegiance he pleases to the 
properly constituted spiritual authorities in 
the matters that concern hisreligion; but when 
that authority comes out of its proper sphere 
and attempts to control political action, then 
it becomes dangeruus. [Applause.] And I 
know, moreover, that this is the feeling of the 
great mass of Catholics. I think I can cer- 
tainly say from personal contact with them— 
of the great mass of Irish Catholics, at least, 
{applause] both on this side of the water and 
on the other—that there is nothing that an 
Trish Catholic priest. so quickly resents as the 
imputation that, in things political, he must 
obey the spiritual authonties. [Cheers.] This 
has been shown in Irish history. [Renewed 
cheers.] Ireland has been true to the Catholic 
faith. Irishmen do reverence and love the 
priest, because in Ireland the priest has stood 
by the people; but when cardinals have tried 
to coerce the priest into taking sides against 
the people, the people have rebelled. 

[A voice, “The soggarth aroon.”} . 
Aye, the soggarth aroon. [{Applause.] N 
sweeter, no trucr,no brighter Christian charac- 
ter than that same soggarth aroon,the “darling 
priest.” [Prolonged upplause.}] The soggarth 
aroon is represented here in New York by Dr. 
Edward McGlynn. (Continued applause.] And 
this meeting here to-night, as well as the 
other meetings that have taken place, are 
proof that, no matter how much ccclesi- 
astical anthority may frown on him, how 
much they may try to calumniate and degrade 
him, the great heart of the people is true to 
him, and, let come what may, they will 
stick close to him. [A voi:e, “For ever™ 
Cheers.] Dr. MeGlynn suspended, degraded, 
thrust out into the street from his old home, is 
yet to-day by far the best loved priest in New 
York city. [Applause.] He has been true to 
his conscience; he has been true to the people, 
and the people will be true to him. [Cries of 
“we will,” “we will,” and more checring.] I 
believe, although it has brought suffering upon 
one we all dearly love, that this event will do 
good. It will make clearer the issues which 
the future must solve. I believe row, as 1 
have alwaysdeclared, that it is tothe religious 
spirit we must look for the regeneration of man- 
kind—that the desire that must animate us 
is not so much what we can do for 
ourselves, but what we can do for others, 
And I believe that Christianity—the Chris- 
tianity that converted the pagan world—has 
Yet in it, freed from the curse of ecclesias- 
ticism, the power to reconquer the world. 
[Loud applause.) If everywhere men seem to 
be leaving the church, it is because the ma- 
chinery of the church has been turned to do 
the work of oppression; has been used to put 
down the best interests of the masses; to erect 
barriers against that advance of the people 
that seek the true Christian ideal—a state of 
society in which there would be no poverty; a 
state of society in which every child that is 
born into the world shall have the opportunity 
to fully develop alli the powers its Creator has 

given it. 

James E. Quinn, master workman of Dis- 
trict Assembly 49, Knights of Labor, was in- 
troduced with an allusion to the fact that he 
had been arrested the day before in connec- 
tion with the great coal strike. He was creeted 
with great enthusiasm. He declared that the 
doctrine for which Dr. McGlynn had been per- 
secuted and called to account was the only 
one that offered relief for the existing evils 
in society. Our beloved Father McGlynn, he 
said, is in the same position in which the au- 
tocratic corporations would piace if they 
could, not only every physical worker, but 
every mental worker lke Henry George and 
every moytl worker like Dr. McGlynn, that is 
under the ban. But even if they should put 
such men under the ban; aye, even if they 
were under the sod, the great work will now 
be carried on. The seed has been planted in 
the hearts and brains of all classes of work- 
ers, and no power of state or church can pre- 
vent the acceptance of the theories now being 
established in America for the welfare of 
humanity. The movement for participating 
in which Father MeGlynn is persecuted de- 
mands the recognition or the equal rights of 
every one of God’s creatures to the possession 
of the land. [Applause.] The sea of troubles 
that environs us to-day, threatening to 
overwhelm the industrial masses, is due 
to the fact that a few are permit- 
ted to own the land, while the 
great body of the peuple are excluded 
from any share in the common inheritance. 
{Applause.] While this condition of things 
exist; while the thousands of evictions—twenty 
thousand last year—are taking place annually 
in this city; while a body of armed ruthans, 
known us Pinkerton’s detectives, [hisses] are 
exhibiting their brutality und shooting down 
defeuseless chiidren; while poverty is a crime 
and starvation a declared road to heaven; it 
is nonsense to be talking about American lib- 
erty and the glories of our republican institu- 
tious, No matter whether it be in a republic, 
a kingdom, or an empire, the men who own 
the land will be the rulers and the landless 
will be subjects, and it is for proclaiming this 
truth that Father MeGlynn has been struck 
down. Itisthe duty of the workingmen to 
stand by him as he has stood by them, and the 
speaker admonished them not to let this pro- 
test die out, but to be steadfast and continu- 
ous iu their support of one who has suffered in 
their cause. 

Frank Ferrall, the colored delegate from 49, 
whose presence occasioned such excitement 
at Richmond, said: Many have elaimed Dr. 
McGlynn as their kinsman beeause he is an 
Trishman. I claim him as mine because he is a 

an. He was @ man, too, who personally 
eoncerned himself with suffering and misery, 
and no abode was too humble for him to visit. 
Father McGlynn was not the kind of man, the 
speaker said, who would take $25,000 a year 
for himself and then preach the doctrine that 
toiling masses could hve on bread and water. 
[Applause, and groans for Beecher.} Mr. 
Ferrall went on to protest agamst the at- 
tempt to attack in the person of Dr. McGlynn 
the dearest rights of American citizens. 

Every speech was frequently interrupted 
with applause, and each mention of Dr. Me- 
Glynn’s name was the signal for enthusiastic 
cheering. <As the audience dispersed there 
were more cheers for the soggarth arvon. 
The enthusiasin and determination manitested 
at the meeting proved that the iuspired 
declarations of the daily press that the ex- 
citerment over Dr. MeGlynn’s removal is dying 
out are utterly without foundation. No 
chanye whatever is shown in the feeling to- 
ward the beloved priest; but the hisses tor 
Simeoni, Corrigan, Preston and Donnelly that 
increase in volume at each meeting show that 
there is a rising tide of bitter feeling against 
the ecclesiastical authorities who have joined 


| in the outrage on Father McGlynn. 





Tax the Land Values. 


The Hazleton (Penn.) Plainspeaker says 
editorially: “One of the greatest drawbacks 
the merchants aud business men of our 
borouzh have had to contend with for a aum- 
ber of years past has been the excessively 
high rents demanded of them by the property 
owners. In muny cases the protits of mer- 
chants have been entirely eaten up by the 


rent, and failure in their business bas been.the 
in| emule? ee 
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THE GREAT STRIKE. 


THE KNIGHTS BENDING ALL THEIR ENER- 
GIES TO WIN IT. 


The Ferees That are Facing Each Other— 
The Great Crisis of Organized Labor and 
Organized Capitni—The Arrest of Master 
Workman Quinn—Strike Notes. 


The strike of the Weehawken coal-handlers 
of « month ago has developed into the most 
formidable uprising of labor yet wit- 
nessed in this country. On the one side 
is a handful of obstinate coal, railroad 
and shipping magnates, and on the other 
a vast army of workingmen who bave organ- 
ized with the purpose of combating the laws 
of unrestricted competition in labor with the 
force that lies in refraining from work. Broad 
principles of our social orgamzation are in- 
volved in the contest. Upon its issue hangs 
the fate of labor organizations, slowly and 
persistently built up in the hope of controlling 
the disposal of all labor of their kind within 
reach of the metropolis. 

The Knights of Labor aim at a unification 
of all wage-workers bound by the pledges of 
a fraternity. They recognize as a class sepa- 
rate fromthe rest of the people thuse men 
who, having little or no property, are obliged 
to sell their labor in a market always over- 
stocked, and consequently one in which the 
seller standing alone offers his labor at the 
terms of the buyer. The knights have organ- 
ized under the principle that. with wage- 
workers, “No man liveth unto himself,” and 
have promoted their growth and influence in 
the conception that. “an injury to one is the 
concern of all.” They accept as one principle 
that no patronage will be given to those who 
oppose labor and as another that labor is a 
brotherhood which ought to make common 
cause of an act of oppression exerted upon 
any branch of its vast network of organiza- 
tion. These principles are now being brought 
to the test in New York and the vicinity, and, 
knighis and monopolists here are facing a 
Crisis. 

The syndicate that controls the anthracite 
coal industry is made up of these six railroad 
companies—the Philadelphia and Reading, Le- 
high Valley, Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron com- 
pany, Pennsylvania Coal company, Delaware 
and Hudson Canal company and the Penn- 
syIvania Railroad company. The output of 
the syndicate for 1886 was 32,000,000 tons, but 
if the mines had been worked to their full ca- 
pacity it could have been 50,000,000 tons. 
Each company is allotted a percentage of the 
amount agreed upon as the yearly production 
aut an annual meeting of representatives of 
the syndicate. The combination thus creates 
an artificial value for its fuei, and by working 
its miners on short spells keeps them on the 
brink of pauperism. For example, the Lehich 
and Wilkesbarre companies in 1885 gave only 
170 days of employment to their miners. The 
corporations interested also regulate the 
freight rates on coal so as to yield them an 
income on capital watered to double the cash 
investments. They have also acquired by 
lease the control of all the waterways froin 
the mines of Pennsylvania to tide water, in 
order to remove competition by this cheap 
system of transportation. The anthracite 
coal syndicate—the coal barons—have in their 
hands, therefore, the means of bringing the 
cost of coal to themselves to the lowest point 
at every stage ef its production and of selling 


it at a price fixed entirely by themselves. The | 


operations of the inanagers do not ceuse here, 
but with hardly au exception extend to the 
manipulation of prices of railroad shares in 
Wall street, based on dividends which they 
themselves declare. 

The coal ports on the New Jersey side of 
the North river are: Weehawken, for the 
Delaware and Hudson; Hobvken, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western; Communipaw, 
New Jersey Central; Bergen Point. Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre; Elizabethport, Philadelphia 
and Reading and Susquehanna railroads. At 
these points all the coal used in New York 
ecitv and New England is transferred. The 
handlers are of two classes—top men, who 
handle the coal on the dump and wheel it to 
the boats by the hour, and trimmers, who 
level it in the vessels and work by the piece. 
These men do not work for the coal eom- 
panies, Their pay is considered a charge on 
the vessels they load, but as the captains do 
not always have the cash to pay them the 
companies have assumed the payment, For- 
merly the men made the collections from the 
captains through one of their own number, 
paving him a percentage onthe amount col- 
lected. Whenthe companies found out this 
percentage was considerable, they undertook 
the payment of the meu themselves, and for a 
time retained the amount that the men had 
given their collectors. This practice, however, 
was stopped in consideration of work done for 
the companies’ boats at lower rates than was 
eharged for loading other boats. 

Last spring the trimmers at Bergen Point 
and Elizabetbport were granted an advance 
of half a cent a ton on all but open boats, and 
topinen were given an advance of two and 
two and a half cents an hour. The men at ail 
the other ports made similar demands, but 
they were neither refused nor granted. On 
the Monday before the Ist of January of this 
year notices were posted at Bergen Point und 
Elizabethport that on the Ist the companies 
would resuine the old rates of waves. The 
men struck against the reduction, and this 
was the beginning of the great strike. 

The coal handlers are in three district 
assemblies of the Knights of Labor, Nos. 163, 

22 and 49, but all power for negotiation was 


banded over to the arbitration committee of 


49. The strikers entered into the contest in 
confidenee. They looked upon the organiza- 


tion of all the workmen connected with the 
coul trade as perfect. They regarded as pos- 
sible the plan to prevent any manin a labor 
organization from using or bandling coal 
transferred to boats by non-unionmen. Even 
if the coal companies could replace the thous- 
ands of their laborers, the fight would not 
end, for organized boatmen would not carry 
the coal, stevedores would not load it, en- 
gineers would not use it, factory hands would 
not operate Inachinery driven by steam from 
it, and in its distribution to consumers every- 
where it would meet such obstacles as to para- 
lyze trade und cause such an outburst of pub- 
lic sentiment against the cval companies’ 
manavers as it wus believed would make them 
quail before it. 

But the coal operators say they neither sell 
the coal nor employ ageuts to sell it. They 
bring it to the coal ports and leave it there. 
Brokers then take up a link in the chain be- 
tween mine and consuiner, and sell the coal 
to dealers and Jarge consumers. The coul 
cperators reckon upon an annual consumption 
of coal that cannot be reduced materially by 
strikes. The coul and railroad companies ad- 
vertised for new hands when their handlers 
struck against them. Pinkerton men were 
hired to protect the green bands, and work 
was carried on to some extent. The striking 
coal handlers looked tu their fellow labcrers 
who ure organized to take upin turn their 
duty in the programine of opposition, and the 
unions and assemblies of boatuwmen and ‘long 
shoremen responded to the appeal and 
adopted resolutions that they would not 
handle “scab” coal. The steamship com- 
panies then employed what non-union men 
they could to put coal in their bunkers. The 
‘longshoremen struck, and they have been 
followed in turn by grain handlers, bodies of 
shipworkers and laborers employed along the 
docks, and finally railroad freight handlers 
and railroad freight-train hands. The strike 
was complicated by that of the ‘longshore- 
men who were already refusing to handle 


Old Dominion line freight. The two strikes 
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the number of men who have gone out on 
strike is estimated at between 40,000 and 
45,000. 

It is difficult to trace accurately the effects 
of the strike upon the industries immediately 
affected. . The managers of the steamship and 
railroad lines in their communications with the 
empioyes have been as defiant as were the 
coal operators. The determination on the side 
of employers not to concede anything to their 
men has seemed as strong as that of the or- 
ranizations that their principles should be en- 
forced. 

The coal handlers’ strike began a month ago. 
Besides engaging new men to some extent, the 
managers and brokers employed new methods 
to send coal to market. The elevated roads 
ure being supplied with coal sent across the 
river at points fifty miles north of the city 
und broucht down over the New York City 
and Northern railroad. Brooklyn gets some 
coal which is transferred in cars on Huats to 
Long Island city, and sent thence tothe heart 
of the city by a circuitous route. The coal 
companies have, according to the union boat- 
mer, but a small number of bouts engaged in 
coal transit on the North river. The opera- 
tors at Port Johnson, Perth and South Amboy 
aud Weehawken say they have men enough 
to do the work necded. On the other band, 
in New York the retail dealers are selling only 
to old custumers. The print mills ef Alexan- 
der Smith’s Sons at Yonkers closed down on 
Monday for lack of fuel; the Jones Milling 
company, employing 2,500 men, on Saturday 
discharged them ull until the strike is ended; 
the linseed oil works of J. Dean & Co. at 

tichmond, Staten Island, were closed on 
Saturday, and many accounts represent a 
wide-spread coal famine in New England. 

The steamship companies’ managers scemed 
united from the first in a decision to resist the 
strike. On Thursday of last week more than 
10,000 “longshoremen quit work, but the com- 
panies set to work to get new men, and in 
some cases put their crews to handling freight. 
The foreign steamship lines on Saturday were 
represented by their managers to be getting 
along with more or less success With new men. 
But there were serious delentions in the de- 
parture of the vessels of some of the lines 
and a “tie up” in ovher cases. The Gallia, a 
Cunarder, was detained a day although her 
cargo was almost made upon Thursday. The 
Erin, National, was detained a week, and the 
Helvetia will be behind time about us much. 
The Republic, White Star, and the Wyoming, 
Guion, were a day lute. The National line 
was represented on Monday to have sixty 
men at work, the Bremen to have had no 
trouble, the Cunard sixty men, the Guion a full 
force of Itulians, the Red Star one hundred 
and fifty men, and the White Star, Netherland 
and Wilson trom half to a full force euch. 
The Morgan line employed Italians to unload 
the steamer E! Paso, but when the New York, 
of the same line, came up te her deck she lay 
for w day with her hatches unopened. The 
Mallory line was seriously inconvenienced, 
having on Wednesday butasmall force of green 
hands at work. The companies owning the 
Sound steamers felt the effects of the strike 
more than the ocean steamship companies. At 
Fall River no tickets were sold to passengers on 
the Old Colony line for several days, and all 
but one of the freight buats ceased running. 
The men on the New Haven and Stonington 
docks went out. Non-unico men on Ward's 
line, the Cromwell, the Mailory and the Fall 
River line were among the strikers. 

The ’longshoremen’s officers maintained that 
there were no such number at work as was 
represented by the conipanies, and that green 
hands could not perform the amount of work 
which a foree of old men smaller by one-half 
could do. The new men were mostly Italians 
or of a class that could not be depended upon 
to continue at hard work steadily. 

On Tuesday the strikers were re-enforced 
by about 5,0u0 men from the railroad freight 
piers, including freight handlers, »veighers, 
checkers and clerks In consequence, on 
Wednesday, while the piers were open to re- 
ecive freizht, work went on slowly. At this 
time the strike had assumed enormous pro- 
portions, the unions and knights were standing 
hand in hand with one another and there had 
been no break in the ranks of the organized. 
An officer of district 49 asserted that the 
strikers could keep up their opposition for two 
months, and that if necessary the united 
workers of the country would be called on for 
financial assistance. 

Last Friday a suit was begun in the United 
States cireuit court by the Old Dominion 
Steamship company against James E. Quinn, 
Jchn J. McKenna, Thomus McGrath, Taomas 
MeGartlandand T. P. Putnam. Mr. Quinnisthe 
master workman of district assembly 49, K. 
of L. The other defendants except Patnam 
are officers of one of the “longshoremen’s as- 
seclations. 

The tirst step in this suit was an application 
to Judge Shipman for an order of urrest, 
which was granted. The proceedings leaked 
out, apparently through the connivance of the 
plaintiff, whose object it seems to have been 
to frighten the men; and when the deputy 
marshal ealled at tae Stephens-Fennimore in- 
stitute on Saturday he found Mr. Quian wait- 
ing for him. Mr. Quinn immediately gave 
bail, which Judge Shipman had tixed &t 35,00) 
for cach defendant. The other defendants 
afterward came in one by one, as bendsmen 
were found for them, and surrendered. 

Although the defendants were arrested the 
suit is not a criminal preceeding. It is an 
action for $20,000 damages for injury to the 
company’s business. The complaint charges 
the defendants with having created discon- 
tent umong its men, which resulted in their 
abandoning its employment; with warning 
warehousemen and foreizn steamship lines 
not to receive Oldl Dominion freight, and with 
soliciting the employes of this and other com- 
panies to withdraw from their employment; 
and alleges that.iu consequence of these acts 
the company has been put to extra expense 
in employing other men und hus sutfered 
serious loss of profits. The case is brought in 
a federal insteud of a state court, because 
the company is incorporated in one state, 
Delaware, while the defendants are residents 
of another, New York. 

Orders of arrest in such cases are not. al- 
lowed us a matter of course, but in the dis- 
eretion of the judge to whom application is 
made. The ground of urrest in this. cause is 
that the action is for an alleged injury to 


property, the object of the arrest being to | 


keep the defendants within the jurisdiction of 
the court in ease Judgment cous-against them. 
In that event an execution against the de- 
fendant’s property would be issued. 
marshal failed to find any property, an execu- 
tion against the person would follow, and: the 
present bondsmen would be required to sur- 
render the defendants, who, being again in 


either Ludiow street jail or give bail that they 
would not. go beyond the limits of the county. 
Should they 
entitled to an absolute discharge from. urrest 


in six months, butifthey gave bail they could | 
be discharged only upon un application to the | 


court after turning in an inventory of their 


Was not exempt from execution. 

The case will not be reached for trial before 
eighteen months or two years. Meantime the 
defendants will reinain under bail unless the 
order of arrest is vacated. It is understood 
that such a motion will be made at an early 
day, and that in every other respect the de- 
fendants will push the case. 





Returning Lands. 

Gov. Larrabee of Iowa has certified back to 
the general government 26,000 acres of land 
in the counties of Plymouth, Woodbury and 
Osceola in Jowa. This Innd was originally 
granted to the state of Iowa for use in con- 
struction of railways. The state in turn gave 
it to the Sioux City and Pacitic railway, but 
that company and its assignees having failed 





to fulfil under the contract the governor re- 


turns the title to the national government. 
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HARD TOIL DOWN SOUTH. 


Land Menopoly Destroying Farmers and 
Laborers. 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 30.—Traveling through 
the south I had a good opportunity to. ob- 
serve the progress of land monopoly there. 
Of late the south has attracted the attention 
of capitalists. Alabama especially Just now 
is having a boom; that is, the land sharks and 
speculators are fencing in all the best lands 
and putting their private mark on all the 
timber, iron and coal mines. The good people 
of Alabama applaud with both hands and say 
“they are developing our state.” aN 

Before long all the good things that God 
created for the use of all will have passed. 
into a few hands. «At Birmingham, “for 
fifty miles. around, values have been in- 
creased by the anticipated rise of five and ten 
Years. In.a good many places. legitimate 
business and honest work are almost at a 
standstill. Speculation has become a fever— 
wfury. Everybody talks of buying and sell- 
ing lots or farms. The extent of this de- 
moralization upon 2 community can hardly be 
uppreciated. 

As for the lords of the manor who have 
laid their clutches on the natural resources of 
this part of the country, they will be able to 
get. along very.well indeed. All around are 
white slaves who have families to feed and 


who will give a large part of their labor for sub- _ 


sistence. There ure also thousands of helpless 
and improvident colored laborers, who, though 
freemen now, are just as much beasts of bur- 
den as before the war, but who now have no 
cne to teach them industry, foresight, dignity 
and, in short all those qualities that make 
manhood. Being ignorant, they are not skil- 
ful, and are compelled to scil cheap. The 
south ought to be the field of some hard mis- 
sionary work in the cause of the land and. la- 
bor movement, for, the middle class being in 


minority, there are a few rich anda great: 


many poor people. 

The condition of the farmer in cight cases 
out of ten, is most hopeless and wretched, if 
Imuay beheve report. Not more than two or 
three farms are free from mortgages, money 
being taken at 8, 10 and 12 per cent. Having 
no ready money he has to buy on credit from 
the merchant who charges 15 or 20 per cent. 
extra, if he can. The merchant often buys 


his stock in New Orleans or Memphis on the. 


farmer’s mortgage. The money lender grinds 
the merchant, the merchant grinds the farmer 
and the farmer grinds his hands—a grinding 
process all around—everybedy for himscif 
and the devil take the hindmost. The result 
is that the farmer toils and sweats year in 
and year out until landlord, merchant or 
banker, thinking their security ro longer safe, 
foreclose the mortgage and sell him out. 
Epwarp FalRVIEW. 


ANARCHISTS AND SOCIALISTS. 


The Hestility Between Them Strongly Em- 
phasized. 


A mass meeting of anarchists was held at 
Florence hall in this city last Sunday, which 
was attended, says te Herald, by atleast 500 
men, generally full bearded and well dressed. 
They met to denounce the appeal made to 
German-American socialists to contribute 
money to assist in electing social democrats to 
the German parliament. They declared that 
the socialists are cowards and imbeciles, and 
that parliaments are nuisances. The meeting 
passed resolutions protesting against remit- 
ting money to Germany for election purposes, 
censiuring the Wolks-zeitung for refusing to 


print their advertisement, and expressing — 


sympathy with the condemned mei in Chi- 
cago. As the whole anarchist party were 
probably present the resolutions may be ac- 
cepted as an authoritative statement of its 
Views. 
alarming body. Their bitter denunciation of 
the socialists, however, must be somewhat 


puzzling to the ignorant newspapers that . 
have confounded the anarchists, who believe 


in no government at all, and the socialists, 


who seek the extension of governmental: 


powers to the most extreme limits. 


Kansas Militia. 
Topeka Chieftain. 


A determined effort will be made this win- 


ter to appropriate $100,000 for the purpose of 
arming and supporting the so-called “‘militia® 
of Kansas. By reference to the adjutant gen- 
eral’s report it will be seen that all the militia 
ofticers are men who have been in the employ 
of the railroad companies directly or indi- 
rectly. The privates are men whom it is sup- 
posed can be trusted to curry out the orders 
of their officers. It isnot an organization of 
citizens as such, but picked men for special 
service. They are organized for what! De- 
fense against Mexicans, Canadians, or In- 
dians? Bless you, no! The man who fears 
these foesisa lunatic. They are organized in 
the direct interest of monopolies, to shoot. 
down inen demanding redress of social griev- 
ances. 





Lutheran Ministers Oppgsing the K. of L 
Rockrorp, IIL, Jan. 29.—We have an as- 
sembly of K. of L. here 600 strong: but many 
of our former members have withdrawn on 
areeount of orders from their pastors. Our 
laboring populatign: is mude up largely of 
Swedish people, and ther Lutheran churches 
are inaking a fight on us, and tell their mem- 
bers that they must give up the kK. of L. or 
their connection with the church. We heave 
offered to show them our. constitution or 
other laws of the order, but they will not meet 
us for explaination. J. D. WARWICK. 
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Progress and Poverty Reading Clab. 


A few weeks ago the members of the / 


Twenty-third assembly district organization 
of the united labor party started a club with 
the above name for the purpose of having in- 
formal discussions on. social questions. The 
mectings, conducted by Messrs. Battle, O’Niel 
and Steers, have been very interesting and 
enjovable. There are no dues or expenses, as 
the members and friends meet in the rooms of 
the organization. Thereis generally a discus- 
sion every Thursday and Saturday evening. 
The hallis on the southeast corner. of 105th 
street and Third aveaue. Visitorsare cordially 


‘welcomed. 





A Good Sized Town Evicted. 
Memphis, Tenn., Avalanche. 
- So frequently has the term eviction been ap 
plied to the Irish tenantry, so much accus- 


. . 1M 1 | somed. have we become to going over the 
the custody of the marshal, might abide in. PME DAY gs oa 
: ocean for instances of the crueity and oppres- 


sion of landlords, that we. overlook those 
which are transpiring under our eves. It is 


calculated that no less than 120,000 persons 


were forcibly ejected from their homes in 
New York vity alone during last year—120,000 


effects, inclusive of everything from ward- | Men, women und children, penniless and per- 


robe to real estate, and assigning whatever ; haps ill clad, were turned out to bear the rain 


| and sun and storms of summer and the icy 


blasts of winter us best they might. 





Enemies of the New Party. 

From the Cleveland Appeal. ‘ 

The labor movement is cursed with a few 
men who would rot vote for the angel Gabriel 
if he was running on the opposite ticket to 
that which they habitually vote. These are 
the men who do not want to see labor take 
independent political action, But labor is 
marching on to triumph, and these barnacles 
and hangers on will be forced cut of the carp. 





‘Why congress retaliates—not for what 
Canada has done, but what she may do,” is 


a headline in the New York Worid. “Retalia-. 
tion” for what may be done im the future is. 
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THE STRIKE. 

The Herald wants to know what I think 
of the strike. 

I think it a fight in the dark, the blind 
push of men squeezed past endurance. 
think :t the first passive form of a civil 
war, which steel-clad forts and armor- 
plated ships cannot guard us against— 
the kindling of passions ard the arraying 
of forces that roused to full energy may 


give cities to the flames and destroy our | 


very civilization itself, 
What doe. .: Herald think of the 
strike? 

Can it not see in this passive war, in 
which forty thousand men lay down their 
tools and <:ve up for the lime their means 
of livelihood, something more than the 
spread of forcign ideas or the machinations 
of “walking delegates?” Cun it not see in 
this paralysis of indusiry, this semi-block® 
ade of «a great city, this hostile 
federation of capital on one side 
and organized labor on the other, the evi- 
dences of a deep wrong in the foundations 
of society, the premonitions of social 
dangers that the policeman’s clu will be 
powerless to ward off? 

If the Herald looks it may see all this. 
And if it looks, it may see the cause and 
the remeds. 

The reason why men having nothing but 
their power to labor are forced to fight for 
employment, to form combinations to 
oerce employers and to push back the 
competition of laborers like themselves, is 


portunities for employing iiself by the 
monopolization of land. 

Nothing can prevent these labor troubles, 
and nothing can prevent them becoming 
wider and more violent, save the acknowl- 
edgment of the right of all men to the {| 
equal use of nature's bounties. 

This can be done peaceably and easily 

through simple legislation, and this I have 
always urged upon workingmen. Those 


that labor is shut ontof its natural op- | 
H 


average city lot, 
than two families on a floor. 
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shows strikingly how closely the great. 


masses of our people are crowded together. 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand human 
beings, almost one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of the city, occupy 18,000 houses. 
which Mr. Wingate classifies as “low ten-- 
ements,” having reference to their charac- 
ter and not to their hight. 
i tenements are what are called ‘double- 
deckers,” four families living on each:floor, 
and in a large part of them the lot is so 
fully built upon that the people in the rear 
of one house can almost shake hands with 
those in the rear of another, and the 
is so dim that, as Mr. Wingate says, “the. 
occupants are bleached out like plants. 
grown in a cellar.” 


Most of these 


Jdight 


The death rate in the tenement.districts: ! 


is something fearful, having been 51.11 a 
the thousand in 1870 and 55.50 in 1884. 

one quarter, 
street bend, sixty-five per cent of the chil- 
dren die before they are five years old; and 
a diagram is given embracing about two | 
and a half nes in this neighborhood in. 
which there was 
for threesyears and a half, the total num--: 
ber of deaths being equal to those that. 
should ordinarily occur in a city of nine. 
thousand people. 


known as the eee 


a death every other day 


But the death rate is only an indication. 


from which the curses which overcrowding 
brings upon humanity 
The physical and mental suffering, 
moral and spiritual degradation, cannot. 
well be indicated in figures. 


an be inferred. 
the 


Mr. Wingate says, and every one who- 


ki...s anything of New York will bear 
him witness : 

In walking throuch the tenement districts at | 
night or even in the day young girls will be. 
seen standing in the doorways and alleys or. 
seated on stoops talking to groups of men and 
grown up boys. 
must find gratification, and the street is the 
only source of relief from the cramped living 
rooms and from the surveillance of the family. 
In hot weather hundreds of men, women and 
children are driven from their stifling rooms 
to sleep on roofs, yards, stoops, in hallways 
and even in the streets Every empty cart, 
packing box or shed becomes a bedroom. A 
truthful representation of a July night among 
the cast side tenements would require the pen 
of a Dickens and the pencil of a Dore. 


The instinct of sociability 


There is constant noise in tenements, which 


is inevitable from their flimsy construction 
and the presence of so many persons. 
are no carpets to deaden the sounds of heavy- 
shod feet or moving furniture. 
and wails of children resound through every 
apartment. 
wife beater makes life wretched to his-or her 
neighbors. The ceaseless whirl of the sewing 
machine is dreadful to an invalid or nervous 
person. 


There 
The laughter 


A scolding woman or a drunken 


It is when it comes to remedies that. Mr. 


Wingate is weak. Here is what he. pro- 
poses: 


1. Stop building any tenement upon an 
25x100, to contain more 


Tear down and destroy all rear tene- 


ments which abut directly upon each other. 


3. Clean out and abolish the stale beer 


dives as moral and physical nuisances. 


4. Stop the overcrowding of tenements by 


the process of sub-letting—taking lodgers—so 


who are most responsible for what already | common in the Hebrew and Italian sections 


is, and for the worse that will surely come, 
are those who tell workingmen that they 
have nothing to gain through politics, and 


5. Insist that*every tencment shall have a 


dry cellar, good drainage and an ample water 
supply. 


6. Require the board of health to inspect, 


that society us it is is society as it ought to -| every tenement once in six months, whether a 


be. 


complaint i is made or not. 


%. Abolish cesspools, and substitute indoor 


And even while they are fighting under | plumbing. 


“Spur of temporary necessity the feeling is 
deepening among these striking men, as it 
3s among workingmen ail over the United 
States, that striking can at best secure 

only temporary advantage, and that 
the root of all labor difficulties 
to be found in the land question, and to be 
reached throug): political action. Tiis was 
declared emphatically at Cooper Union 
last week by Victor Drury, T. B. Maguire 
and James E. Quinn, the three principal 
leaders of the creat District 49, and is _re- 
iterated wherever workingmen mect. 
Amid the scurry of storm: clouds light is 
breaking 


spectors to give personal 
hygiene, cooking for the sick and the care of 
young children. 


8. Appoint a sufficient number of women in- 
instruction in 


9. Vacate, and if necessary destroy, any 


building whose high death rate and condition 
is | Prove that it is unfit for occupancy. 


10. Cut light-shafts so as to supply every 


hall and imterior bedroom with direct light 
and air. 


Il. Arrest, fine, and if need be, p »secute, 


deiinquent landlords under the cr.. inal law, 
and filthy tenants as well. 


12. Limit the number of liquor saloons in the 


tenement district. 


3. Provide small parks and breathing places 


in every crowded section. 


Here is the programme which, with the aid 


of the press and the morai support which 


The proposition that the strikers should | ¢V¢ery humane man will give it, ean be carried 


also strike against rent shows the tendency 
in the same direction. Ii is 2 pity that the 
Jandlord cannot be separated from the 
house lord. But such a strike might, per- 
haps, have some eifect, in impressing 
Jandlords the fact that they, too, are vitally 
interested in the settlement of the great | 


‘social problem. * 
Hexry GEORGE. 


THE TENEMENT CUBSE. 


_ A correspondent in Pittsburg sends us a 
ballad called “The Tenement House,” 


through. 
takes “all summer.” 


over again. 
Upon | better than Mr. Wingate. 
palliatives, not a remedy, doubtless be- 


Let us “fight it out on this line if it 


And when we did “fight it out on this 
line,” the fight would have to be begun 
Nobody probably knows this 
He is proposing 


cause he thinks that the public are not yet 


educated enough to understand that there 
can be a remedy. 
get any truth appreciated is to agitate it. 


But the only way to 


All such measures as those that Mr. 


written by C. H. Webb and published Wingate proposes are attempts to repress 
“gome thirty vears age, in which it is told} the symptoms not to cure the disease. 


chow Popham Pophamnicr, Esy., got rich, 
built a fine house on Fifth avenue for him- 
self, then built a house for his God, where 
_ Rev. 
Sunday, and finally built a tenement house 
for the poor, which was very ricketty and 
aqualid, and finally burned down, women 
and chiidren perishing in the flames. The 
werse is good enougii to reprint, but not so 
‘the moral. That this city is disgraced by 
evercrowded tenements is not the fault of 
the Popham Pophammers. It is the fauit 
of an unjust svstem, for which the whole 
people are responsibie—as well those who 
live in tenements as those who live in 
Fifth avenue mansions—and from which 
ell classes suffer, though in different ways. 
Tenement houses do not exist because 
there are greedy rich men, but because 
there is a great class of our people so poor 
that they are glad to vet even such miser- 
able shelter. And until we get over the 
dabit of attributing social evils to the 
wickedness of particular individuals we 
hall never see the way to cocial reform. 


Charles F. Wingate, the sanitary en- 

_ gineer, is contributing tothe Morning Jour- 
gal a series of articles, illustrated with 
striking cuts, in which ke is showing un- 
‘der what shocking conditions a great 
muss of the people of New York 
“gre forced to live; and his articles 
have been supplemented by a large 
- umber of communications to the Journal, 
..fm which tenement dwellers make bitter 
complaint of the absence of almost every- 
thing that goes to make a habitable build- 


strain his quarrelsomeness. 
Richman Rejoice preached every | 1S to get the man sober. And so the best 


They are like devices to enable a drunken 
man to walk straight or to somewhat re- 
A better way 


way of preventing the evil results of over- 
crowding is to remove the causes of over- 
crowding 


What are the causes of overcrowding? 

It may be remarked in passing that this 
overcrowding is not contined to the poorest 
classes who inhabit what are called “low 
tenements.” What is generally known as 
the middle class—in fact all except the rich— 
are in New York crowded together closer 
than human beings oughi to live. 


| The reason ot this is, of course, that 
| there are more people wanting house room 
| than the existing house room can accom- 
| modate. 


Says Mr. Wingate: 


Hardly an empty room is to be found cither 
in tenement or French flat. Forty-tive appli- 
cunts were recently awaiting a vacancy in 
one apartment house near the Central park, 
and a hundred in another. New buildines of 
all kinds are rented in advance of their com- 
pletion, and occupied before the paint is fairly 
dry, and while still recking with damp from 
the plastering. The real estate agents are in 
clover, and the landlords contented and inde- 
pendent. Hundreds of new dwellings have 
been projected, and will be as eagerly leased 
and vccupied. 


With such a pressure to get houses why 
are not more houses built? 

The answer to this is twofold. In the 
first place the building of a house isin New 
York a punishable offense. We fine people 
in New York for building houses just as we 
fine them for getting drunk or obstructing 
the sidewalk. No sooner does 2 man build 
a house than down comes & tax collector, 


a tax upon him for having ventured to do 
such a thing, and this fine is repeated 
every year. 

This lessens the incentive to build 
houses. It is true that the man who 
builds a house for rent, and is fined for 
having done so, puts off this fine upon the 
tenant in increased house rent. He is able 
to do this, because the fine falling upon all 
people who build houses as a punishment 
for having built houses, capitalists will not 
build houses for other people to live in 
unless they can get the ordinary returns to 
the capital invested, plus the tine. Or, to 
put it in another way, the tax upon the 
building of houses checks competition in 
the building of houses until house rent 
rises high enough to compensate for the 
tax. This does not at all Jessen the 
need for houses, but it does lessen what 
economists call ‘‘the effective demand” for 
houses. The tenant having to pay higher ! 
rent than he would without the tax, and 
having no more means to pay it with, seeks 
to bring his rent within bis means by put- 
ting up with smaller accommodations. 

But in the second place—and this is the 
great reason why more houses are not 
built in New York—houses cannot be built 
without land to build them on, and land is 
very cosily. 

There is plenty of Jand in New York on 
which to build houses. Half the area of 
the city is, in fact, yet unbuilt upon. But 
when the man who wants to build a house 
goes to get a place to put it, he finds that 
for one of these vacant lots he must pay an 
enormous price. 

The reason is that the people who own 
this vacant Jand in and around the city of 
New York know that the population of 
New York is constantly increasing, and so 
that the lenger they hold it, the higher the 
price they can get for it. Vacant land | 
does not eat anything. There is no | 
danger of its running off, or being 
lost, or of anybody carrying it away. 
The only, difficulty that the owner of 
vacant land has in holding it for higher 
pricesis the taxes upon it; and under our 
system the taxes upon vacant land are | 
comparatively light, the owner of vacant 
land not being required to pay the tax im- 
posed upon the man who builds upon or 
improves his land, and being taxed upon 
his land itself much less even than he | 
would be taxed for the land itself were it | 
built upon or improved. | 

It thus becomes a very profitable thing to 
hold land vacant in or about a great city, 
and great fortunes ure made in this way. 


George Storm, of the great cigar making 
firm of Straiton & Storm, 1s a man with 
higher ideas than those which’ relate to 
the mere making of money, and he has 
been for some time revolving in his mind | 
aplan by which workingmen and _ their 
wives and children might in the summer | 
time enjoy the fresh air and salt bathing 
of the seashore. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Storm, associating with himself other rich 
men of the same kind, were to put up a 
great hotel on some pleasant beach con- 
taining a thousand rooms, and were then 
to offer it to some association of working- 
men on condition that they should run it. 
Suppose those who went down first were to 
say to themselves, ‘‘This is a beautiful 
place, and the people of New York will 
soon be crowding down here wanting 
rooms. Let us rent to ourselves ail these 
vacant rooms at five cents a week, and 
when people begin to come down here ina 
rush we can charge them our own prices.” 
An artificial scarcity couid thus easily be 
produced, and, with half the hotel vacant, 
there would be the greatest: possible over- 


| crowding in the rooms that were occupied. 


What in such a case should we think of a 
sanitary engineer who, coming to view the 
place, should propose as a remedy to cut 
air shafts in the overcrowded rooms, and 
to have a force of policemen going around 
to drive pope out of the rooms in which 
there were too many, even if in conse- 
quence they had to sleep in the open air. 

Yet this is about the way that the people 
of New York are managing their city, and 
the goody-goody remedies that are pro- 
posed to somewhat improve the shocking 
condition of our tenement districts are of 
just such an order. There would be no 
overcrowding in such an hotel if no one 
were allowed to hold a vacant room unless 


in it; and there would be no overcrowding 
in the city of New York if the man who 
held a vacant lot had to pay as much taxes 
as the man who on such a lot put up the 
finest kind of a building. 

A simple and effective remedy for over- 
crowding is what the united labor party 
proposes in its platform—to abolish all 
taxes on buildings and improvements and 
to concentrate taxation upon the value of 


land irrespective of improvements. With 


this done it would cease to be profitable to | 


hold land 
its value, 

The people who are now holding one- 
half of the area of New York vacant would 
find their taxes so heavy that they would 
be compelled to build houses upon their 
land in order to get an income from it, or 
else to sell it, at whatever price they could 
get, to those who did want to build. It 
would thus be much easier to-get alot on 


vacant in expectation of « rise in 


which to build a house than now, while ! 


there would be no fine imposed for build- 
ing, as there is now... The consequence 
would be an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of houses built, and tenan 


thoroughly and more effectively than any 
corps of city inspectors could. No one goes 
into a poor and unhealthful house when he 
can get a good one. 


But how thoroughly this simple measure 
of placing all taxes on the value of land 
would prevent the overcrowding of tene- 
ments can only be realized when it is seen 
that its general application would abolish 
that difficulty of finding employment which 
is the cause of the deep poverty that com- 
pels men and women to herd together in 
any shelter. 

Just, 


| 
! 
he paid as much for it as though he slept 
| 


ts would do ! 
their own inspecting a good deal more | 


i from penalties. 
torney go with them, to write useless let- ; 


trades at work, so would the breaking up 
of land monopoly over the whole country 
set all trades at work. Land is the source 
of all employment, and when no one could 
monopolize land, everyone who wanted 
employment would be able to find it, and 
that cut-throat competition which now 
tends io force wages down to starvation 
rates would cease. Qpen land to labor 
and poverty is abolished. : 

But it will be said that im a great, 
steadily growing city like New York there 
must always be over-crowding at the 
center, because so many people want to 
live there. Now, they will not want to live 
there over-crowded if proper facilities for 
getting to the outskirts ure provided. Our 
rapid transit facilities are a disgrace to the 
city. A passenger ought to be able to go 
from the City Hall to the northern bound- 
ary of New York or to the outskirts of 
Brooklyn or Jersey City in ten or fifteen 
minutes, and there is no reason whatever 
why we should not, as the united labor 
party proposes, carry passengers in this 
way without any charge at all. A tax 
upon the value of Jand would enable us to 
build and run such railroads free and do 
many other things besides. without 
imposing any fine on industry. It would 
simply be using for the public benefit 
a fund which the public growth creates. 
Every man who comes to New York, every 
child who is born here, adds something to 
the value of land. Instead of allowing this 
great fund to go into the pockets of a com- 
paratively small number of our people, and 
thus make a small class rich, we ought to 
use it for the common benefit of the whole 
community. 


Is 1? WISE? 

Pomp and power, kings, kaisers, presi- 
dents and governors, legislation without 
ceasing, vast standing armies, Pinkerton 
detectives. steam and electricity in harness, 
huge national debts, burdensome taxes, 
stately prisons, palaces and villas, million- 
aires by scores, bribers and bribe takers, 
juxury beyond a dream, beautiful churches, 

saviors of society, hurry-skurry, hurly- ; 

burly, lying. cheating, scrambling after | 
wealth, and devil take the hindmost—the | 
Civilization of the nineteenth century. 

Misery and destitution, squalid tenement 
houses, rum mills by the thousand, thieves, 
tramps and prostitutes, children perishing, 
despairing women, famine-haunted men, 
ignorant preachers of chuos, fierce com- 
petition, increasing immigration, a sirng- 
sling, writhing mass of humanity, tight- 
ing desperately for standing room in the 
slough of poverty, and the poor privilege 
of work at starvation wages—the Bar 
barism ef the nineteenth century. 

Dynamite, the tool of civilization, the 
weapon of barbarism. 

Boom! and a despot dies amidst his 
guards. Strangle a few nihilists, and play 
that nothing is the matter. 

Boom! and a greut capital is stricken 
with a panic. Hang up a few Irishmen, 
and play again that nothing is the matter. 

Boom! And an awful shadow of dread 
falls on a fair western city. Sentence a 
few socialists to death, and once more 
play that nothing is the matter. 

Boom! And a stately steamship lies half ; 
wrecked upon the sea. . 

Shall we keep on playing that nothing is 
the matter? 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT BILL. 

A bill has been introduced in the state 
senate by Mr. Daly and in the assembly by 
Mr. Crosby that proposes to revolutionize 
the health department of this city. It ap- 
pears to be a good biil, calling, perhaps, 
for slight amendments. We hesitate to 
suggest an amendment lest it delay the 
bill, for the peeple are impatient for al- 
most any meusure that will put out of office 
the preseut members of the board of health. 
The whole department is demoralized be- 
cause of the bad character and incompe- 
tency of the board, and the health and 
lives of over a million of people in the larg- 
est city of the continent are endanvered. 
Epidemics of measles and diphtheria are 
with us, and now comes a threatened epi- 
demic of smallpox. This city at all times 
needs the wisest, most vigilant, most ener- 
getic health supervision that can be had, 
because, notwithstanding its rivers have 
given it the best possible means of secur- 
ing a heathful growth, its sanitary condi- 
tions are bad from the mean habitations and 
the overcrowding of its wretched quarters. 
Money enough is given to obtain the best 
professional oversight. But what have 
we? <A department with four heads. One 
is the president of the 
who needs only to know whata wise health 
officer would require in the way of help 


officer of the port, who holds — his 
otfice at quarantine because of political 
favoritism, and who can do no more 
to protect the city from © sickness 
by remaining at his post than. by visiting 


police commission, | 


| 
| 
i 


| 
: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the health department here; another is the. | 


president of the board of health, indicted 


on a grave criminai charge ; and the fourth | 


is w physician, against whose honorable 
name nothing cun be said, but who. if he 
were competent, could have pulled this 
board, bad as it is, up to a higher sense of 
its duty. So faras the observation of the 
public can form any judgment of the last- 
named gentleman, he is useless or power- 
less where he is. Every member of the 
board should be compelled to retire. 

Their energy and heroism have heen ex- 
hausted in harassing the poor; and their 
prudence and discretion shown only in 
saving the owners of tenement 
Let thew highily-paid at- | 


ters and give discreet opinions for private 
persons who may think his services worth 
paying for. 

The bill now before the iegislature, if 
passed and approved, will put these per- 
sons out of. office. That is so acceptable a 
promise that we hail the appearance of the 
bill with pleasure. Looking into its text, 
however, we find that it provides one cona- 


missioner of health, responsible to the ! 


mayor for the faithful: and capable per- 
ws ae and: : — : 2 


: 
| 
} 


from the police; another is the health | on the 


: it intimates that 


responsible to the commissioner. This will 
throw the burden of responsibility where it 
oucht to be, upon the mayor of the city; 


and now that sanitary science has become 


the study of some of the best professional 
miads of our day, the commissioner will 
have no difficulty in finding a wise and 
efficient expert as a lieutenant. _ 

The seventh section of the bill ought to 
provide for the publication in a newspaper 
of all new orders under the sanitary code in 
the homes of neople affected by them,as well 


asin the City Record; but even without. 


amendment the pussage of the bill will 
give cause for public rejoicing. 
LAWYEKS AS LEGISLATORS. 

The lawyers in congress are disturbed. 
A pill before the senate proposes to make 
it unlawful for any member of either house 
to accept employment as a lawyer, or pay- 
ment for services of any kind, from rail- 
roads which have obtained charters ‘ora 
land or money grant from the United 
States. Such a law would destroy a re- 
spectable mask for bribery. Hence the 
flutter. 

The bill ought to he passed, and public 


opinion should demand the passage of a: 


similar bill by every state legislature. It 
would be well to make the prohibition even 
more gencral. If a merchant cannot, 
while pursuing his business, be secretary 
of the treasury, a lawyer while pursuing 
his profession should not be allowed to sit 
inalawmaking body. Much of a 
business muy not conflict with a lecisia- 
tor’s duties, but his profession admits of 
employment wholly inconsistent with such 
duties, and the line cannot be safely drawn 


short of the prohibition of its exercise while 


he is a lawmaker. 

There is a danger from the. influence 
which private interests exert upon honest 
men unconsciously; but there is greater 
danger in the opportunities which legal 
employment affords for the corruption of 
legislators, A law-inaking lawyer is ex- 
ceptionallv 
' Inay be affected by legislation, and most of 
| the fees of such lawyers come to them be- 
cause they are Jiw-makers. Thus they 
are under obligation to two masters—their 
‘clients who have legislative interests and: 
the people whom they are sworn to serve. 
Which master has been best served may 
be learned by an examination of the rail- 
road, land, currency and kindred. legisla- 
tion and non-legislation of the past. thirty 


years. 


THE proposition to increase the number of 
general sessions judges by four can very well 
lie over until the three judges we have are 
harder pressed with work than now. Of 
the three, one is always idie, and those that 
work begin late in the day and quit early. 
Civil judges often have more work to do 
after leaving the bench than onit. There is 
reason, therefore, for short court hours in the 
civil courts. But in the criminal courts it is 
very seldom that any judicial work is done 
off the bench. These courts open in two parts 
only, at ll in the morning, and usually close 
before 5 5, frequently earlier, with an hour's in- 
termission in the afternoon. It is little wonder 
their calendars are 6,000 cases behind. Let 
all the judges sit at once; let the court open 
at 10 and keep open until 5, and the apparent 
necessity for more judges will vanish. The 
expense of four more judges, if devoted to 
preventing crime, would be far more effective 
for law and order than if spent in punishing 
offenders. 

CLay TILDEN, president of the Jersev City 
police board, offered to pay the expenses of 
decently interring the body of the boy whom | 
Pinkerton’s troops killed recently been 
as the employer of the boy’s. father for over 
twelve years, he knew _ his aaa 
financially. “This offer is not made asa city 
official,” said Mr. Tilden, “but as an individual 
and employer to a worthy employe.” What a 
commentary on our industrial condition. that 
a worthy employe for twelve years should be 


an object of his employer's charity in so small I 


a matter financially as the decent burial of 
his child! 

THE Independent isas gentle as a purring 
cat over the murder of young Hogan by 


Pinkerton’s thugs. The thugs are “blameuable, 


but not punishable,” is its verdict. “He who 
opposes the arm of the law in any manner 
does so at his peril,” it proceeds, referring to 
the fact that a party of boys while skating 
threw snowballs und pieces of ice at the 
thugs. “The police were assaulted and they 
fired upon the crowd, killing one of the offend- 
ers,” it adds, in spite of the notorious facts 
that it Was not the police, but the thugs, that 
were “assaulted;” that it was not a crowd, 
but wu party of boys that “assaulted” them, 
and that the murdered lad was not in the 


; purty or in a crowd, but had stopped on the 


street on his way home to look at Pinkerton’s 
troops. 
ered that their assailants were boys, and that 
the missiles were only ice and snow,” mur- 
murs the Independent in the tone of a 
pretty schoclmwain to the: bie, bad scholar 

back beneh; and upon. reflection 
the boy's life may 
“have been taken needlessly.” Still, - it 
“doubts? if the officers—meaning ate thugs— | 
“will be convicted of any crime.’ The owner | 
of the Independent does not appear to reatize | 
that society is “squat on” the safety valve | 


just now, and that this kind of palliation of | 


crime by society savers fans the fires under 
the boiler. 
reason to suspect, that men like the owner of 
the Independent and the word-juge¢ler of the 

Brening Post have deliber “utely set about the | 


task of. irritating and inflaming the ininds of | 


nen already well nigh desperate? If violence 
comes, on the heads of these ne Wspaper 
anechioks Will, rest: the respnsibility. 
are teaching a dangerous lesson—that murder 
is not rourder; that it may ve blamable ‘but is 





‘hot punishable when the rich are murderers - 


and the poor their victims. 


‘THe Herald tells with pride that an adver- ; 
; tisement in. its columns for a bookkeeper» Feserrc 


houses : 


brought 1:23 applications. But how many ap. 
plications would a bookkeeper advertising for 
u situation have trot? : ; 


- THE Philadelphia ‘Record. prints the record 


‘of sales of daily papers by a firm in. Phoenix: | 


>a:, for the years ISS} and ISS6. OF! poverty of to- “day t to a condition ef ease and. 


ville, 
course Pennsylvania papers are chiefly sold 


Ahere, but the record incidentally shows. that i 


while uli of the other New York dailies have 
increased their eirenlation, the New York Sun 
dropped from 272 copies in 1885 to 60 in 1886. 
As the Sun was built up originally by the pen- 


nies of working men, and has since proved a. | 


traitor to their cause, as it has to every other 


that it ever espoused, such. facts as this | 
Beow. thas justi = 





overtaking that Paper. 


lawyer's: 


valuable to large interests that | 


But the thugs “should have consid-. 
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_ tion to direst poverty, 


called 


They ' and tinkers ie shrink f from any. proposal te 


Tarmy hand, 


THE SCOTTISH LAND WAR. 


Progress of Exterminating Crofters 
the Lands of Their Ancestors. 


GLascow, Seotland, Jan. 22.—AN hail to 
THE Stanparp! May it co onward and up- 
ward until tue land system which now grinds 
the souls of the masses is abolished. We 
in Scotland look to that. banner With extreme 
interest und with dependence arising from the 
bad habit of relying upon the rich und influen. 
tial classes. But this dependence, this Ww ant 
of self- aang is becinning to give way in 
the light of the new ideas spreading over Seot- 
land. “Mr. Gladstene’s home rule bill, by the, 


from 





discussion of great, broad principles. which if. 


has induced, has been one of the best. possible 
correctives. of this habit of subserviency on 
the part~of the masses toward the “better 
classes.” In advance are the crofters, re- 
duced to poverty and misery by exorbitant 
rents upon their little farms. Ther thoroughty 
understand and are acting upon the ideaof “ng 
more lundlords to parliament.” But they can 
have few direct representatives in parliament; 
for when the process of their extermination is 
not going on—the small farms being absorbed 
into the. large ones—the dominant land. own. 
ing class tinds means to sap their intluence. 
The parochial school system has done much 
to disseminate knowledge among the people, 
though, strange as it may appear, the teachers, 
asa rule, are not in sympathy with the spirit 
of democracy, but are subservient to, because 
they are dependent upon, the aristocracy. 
This comes trom the power of appointment 
being in the hands of the local - laird, hig 
factor, some of the larger land holders and 
the parish minister, who, of course, favor no 
one inimical to their interests. The result is 
that in all my travels over this country I have 
not found half a dozen teachers, who, in a 
dispute between a landlord and his tenants, 
have sided with the latter. One of these.rare 
exceptions was Donald MacRae of Roskeen, 
in Rosshire, who, notwithstanding long and 
tried service, was. dismissed for aiding the 
poor people in their demands for justice. 
Hov-ever, in spite of the fact that their teach- 
ers ar’ Rgainst them, the masses of the people 
ure gaining a great deal from being taught to 
read and think for themselves, and the move- 
ment is going on after a similar fashion in 
other. directions. Lord. Macdonald, Col. 
Fraser, the Duke of Argyll and others, in at- 
tempting to crush out the new spirit in their 
tenants, have not only goaded to further 
action those they intended to subdue, but 
awakened to opposition thousands who, but 
for such measures, would never have revolted. 
Peri haps the most notorious land owning 
tyrants in Scotinnd are Lord Macdonald, the 
Duke of Argyll and Col. Fraser. Lord Mae- 
donald owns the Isle of Skye, one of the 
Hebrides. About tive vears ago. occurred 
what is known as the “Battle of the Brues,” 
which wus caused by the. landlord's superin- 
tendent, the factor, refusing to restore exten- 


Sive pasturage on, one of the hills named Ben 


Lee. The pusture was fet to a large sheep 
farmer, regardless of the fact that the Braes 
ten Were already paying rent for it; wad 
when, after much struggling ugaimst adver- 
sity, they rose up in revolt against thig 
injustice, a strong body of armed. police 
was brought up from Glasgow to repress 
them. 

The Duke of Areyll, who might well be 
styled the “Prophet of Consolidation,” holds 
that the remedy for all highlaad and island 
ills is the concentration of jJand owning, and 
claims that great inereases in. rent follow as 
iu consequence of such a course. He owns 
the Island of Tiree. 
session there was a population of 4,100 souls. 
He and the potato disease have, according to 
the last census, reduced the population to 





2.730 souls, or about 546 families. In his grand-~ 


father’s time the rent was. about £1,000a year. 


According to the valuation roll-of our day it 


is Well on to £6,000. 

Concentration cf the land into large hold- 
ings has reduced'a large part of the popula- 
and last spring meal 
' was sent by charitably disposed persons from 
a distance to keep some of the people from 
starving.. Such tyranny on the part of the 
Duke of Argyll has resulted repeatedly in re- 
bellion, which could only be put down by 
armed law, and several men are now con- 
fined . behind bars for what “his. grace” is 
ee to call ‘‘moboiag, rioting and deforce- 
ment.” 

Col. Fraser, of Kilmuir, bought a an estate for 

£50,000, and went to work up his rent roll, so 
that he could sell it at £200,000. In the 
course of a few years he made three additions 

to the rent. At last some of the victims re- 

fused to pay, which refusal was followed by 
disturbances. in the townships of Garufad, 
Borneskitovaig, Herbusta and other places. 

A royal commission appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the crofters: has in some 
cases caused reductions in rent to the amount 
of thirty, fifiy, and even seventy-live per 
cent., besides wiping out considerable amounts 
cfarreurs. But these were exceptional cases. 
Being for the most part in sympathy with the 
doninant class the commission. did not pre- 
seribe those radical changes which alone 
couid do justice to the unbappy ¢ crofters. 

JOHN MURDOCH. 
On. the Monament Erected to Mazzini at 
Geneon. 
Italia; mother of the souls of men, 
Mother divine, 
Of all that served thee best with sword. or pen, 
All sons of thine, : 
Thou knowest that here the likeness of the best 
Before thee stands: ; 
The head: most high, the heart found faithfulest,: 
The purest hands. 


Above the fume and foany of time that fits, 
The stul, we know, . 
Now sits on high where Alimiieri sits 
With Angelo. 


Not-his own hear “only tongue hath heavenly ‘speech 
Eneurh LO say 
What this min w aS, Whose praise. no thought may 
reuch, 7 : 
No words can weigh. 


« . . ~ we o 


Citwsuperb, thitih: ndst Columbus first: 
For. SOV en sd 


Mr. Benjamin Adams, ina tivo column com- 
munication to the Charleston, S..C., News and 
Couriers on. tree trade, attempts to find out 
why itis that the protectionists are, many of 
them, oiline to carry their doctrine to the 
exireme of ve obibiting - imports, while the se- 
free traders are, really. mere patcbers 


ective system. He 
reaches the same conclusions as. those of Mr. 
ee in Protection or Free Trade,” namely, 
that beyond tariff! restrictions there are other 
restrictions to freedom beth of trade and pro- 
ton. These ure, he - monopoly of the 
sof natine: by rate individuals. 
Abolishing, import duti + bat offering a 


sweep away the 


: Stone Lo the starving. we een he suys, 


nd and impor ts 
would “raise the workingman, he h 

mill operati 

clerk, w hite or bhaick, from the hand-to-mnouth 


plenty.” 


Tae Brand ot Cain, 
“Cain corrupted the simplicity of the man- 
ners of former times and: substituted fraud 


und artifice in the place of honesty and plain = 
He was the. original inventor ef 
weights and measures, the builder of the first . 


dealing. 


city in the world, and alse ‘the first man whe 
divided the common property in the carth by 
inclosures and landmarks.’ *—{Josephus, An 


tiq., book I, chap. IL. Translatéd by Charles. 
ls Clarks "uondo - 


re, D.D ni | 
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go theit natnes. 


Jast week. 


against the company, 
-grobably be renewed over the effort of the 
plaintiffs to collect. their money. 


-@ay Mr. 





Ata dinner of the representatives of New 
York's oid Dutch families last week Mr. Wil- 
Waldorf Astcr responded to the toast, 
‘449 jlliam the Silent.” Mr. Astor said: “It is 
gp fortunate thing for a country when its great 





ver haps Pd ae would he 


Astor is So conspiciots ry representative, 
‘thus give the people coustituting it a nee 


to spring into greatuess. 


fof their azure blood in the prefix “ Van" 
These descenduats of the 
Dutch emigrants whe pre-empted Manhattan 
gcland two hundred vears age. drank cham- 
and uic throuzh nine courses in truly 
ratic styles it is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if either the eatables or the style would 
. bave suited old one-legged Peter Stuyvesant 
oe the Various market gurdeners who no 
doubt formed a Jarge percentage of the an- 
gestry of these redoubtable rent-drawers. 


The board of estimate and apportionment 
paving somewhat reduced the appropriation 
at the disposal of the bourd of education. that 
body, presided over by a Wall street broker, 

sesto economize by cutting down the 
salaries of the teachers instead of ‘those of pro- 


- fessors in the city colleges and of high priced 


officials who have a policical pull. Teachers 
gre wage carners, und the men who constitute 
amajority of the board of education believe 
én cutting down wares whenever an oppor- 
amity is offered. Br the way, i is a note- 
worthy fact that Isnuec Bell, one of the lead- 
inv directors of that plutceratic enemy of 
fabor, the Old Dominion steamship company, 
end a former crony of Tweed’s, is a meniber 
ef the board of education. 





The vivorous resistunce ofthe Heral@ may 
ove effective, und there is some ground to 
dope that the present agitation may result in 
the passage of a bill shortly te be introduced 
fm the interest of the teache rs, and which pro- 


wides: 1. Line promotions of teachers in the | 
grder of seniority ef appointment as faust as : 


wacancies occur. 2. Salaries of each grade 
of teacher and principals shall be fixed bv law, 
asin the case of firemen and policemen. 


oe 
ode 


ing from the people and not frem a | 


4Of the 1% pieeete at ihe anite G& had the: 





= cneernene aammeeant, 


wean oe ne cen emma nmenen antecqepcet eatin an FEN came eon eeent Reeecnhe Svein te sume 


| publican party. 





It is well, however, that the subject should 
thus be kept before the public mind. 





The senate has again rejected the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Matthews for receiver of deeds in 
the District of Columbia. The rejection was 
due to the votes of democrats who do not 
think that negroes ought to have any political 
rights, and to republicans who think his pos- 
Session of such rights ought to be made de- 
pendent on his continued support of the re- 
Mr. Hoar, the fat and fussy 
little senator from Massachusetts, has pro- 
posed an official inquiry into the right of the 
president to reappoint a man who has been rt- 
jected by the senate. On the other band, the 
pastors of twenty-one colored churches, with 
Bishop John V. Brown at their head, have 
protested aguinst the discrimination by re- 
publican senaters against a man solely on 
account of culor. 


Senator Beck's Scotch blood is up on account 
of the treatment aceorded to his bill to forbid 
congressmen fron ucting as attorneys for 

Jund grant railroads. The conduct forbidden 
is so reprehcasible that no right thinking man 
would think of permitting it; but so many 
Senators are thus engaged that thus fur the 
bill has had no chanee. On Friday of last 
week it was made the unfinished business for 





the follewing day. On Saturday it was discussed” 


and then by amoticnof Mr. Best of Missouri it 
lost its place on the calendar. Senator Beck 
was angry, and declured that he would move 
every day to take it up until he got a vote on 
it, and he was so persistent about it that he 
gow it back to iis place on the calendar. On 
Monday Mr. MeRae of Arkansas submitted a 
similar bill in the house, and asked for its im- 
mediate consideration, but My. Parker from 
New York objected and it weat over. 

The river an® harbor bill, bristling with 
jobs and extravagance, has passed the house 
of representatives. Several of the appropria- 
tion dills are well advanced, and the disposi- 
tion scems to be to spend money freely in 
everything, and to do anything rather than 
leave the people to appiy their money to their 
own uses insiead of taking it from them by 
taxation to spend if in jobs. 





The house judiciary committce has reported 
adversely a proposed amendment to the con- 


_ stitution ‘providing for the election of United 
| States senators by the people of each state, 


When the average sticadance of a school | 


d@uninishes during the year, the board of _edu- j 
- gation shall not turn the teachers into the 


streets, but shall truusfer them to fill vacan- 
qeiesin other parts of the city. with rank and 
galary as before. 4. Teachers who remain in 
schools whose atteudance has dimiuished shali 
act have uteir salaries reduced: 





A choice coliecuon of saviors of. society, 


Jmembers of aristocratic clubs, arranged a 
“@ock fight of seven baitles, which took place 


Jast Saturday in a Fifth avenue mansion. 
Cock fights are prokibiied by law, and 
the projectors of Uits one showed the regular 
socicty-saving respect for tuw by Keepiuy 
their amusement aid tue sssucs of the “ygen- 
Qemen” engaged in it 2 secret. 


The liability of the elevated railroad for 
d@amaces for depreciation in the valze of real 
estate, aceasioned by the erection of its 
structure, bas been determined by the court 
of appeals in two cases decided by that court 
The damages in owe case are ten 
thousand dollars and in the other three 
thousand eight hundred and: ferty-one. The 
fight over the law having been decided 
the fight will now 


If the rail- 
gead cannot beat its adversaries on the Jud:- 


peat they will try to on the execution. 


Assemdlyman Finn has introduced in the 
Vegislaiure of this state a bill prohibiting indi- 
Viduals and corporations from combining to 
produce artificial scarcity in natural or st taple 
qgroducts. The punishment for individuals is 
to be that already prescribed for conspiracv, 


and for a corporation it is to be the forfeiture 


of its franchise. Similar laws already exist, 
and no addition to their number can do any 
good so long as any political party remains in 
power that looks to the moncy of the wealthy 
men and corporations for its hope of success. 


Congress has continued to indulge in bun- 
fombe concerning what is cailed the fisheries 
dispute. On Friday of last week Mr. Frve 
of Maine read with a great deal of dramatic 


- @ffect 2 telegram from Eastport. in that state, 


announcing that Canadians were fishing in 
American waters, while American fishermeu 
Were vigorously excluded from British waters. 
“That is all!’ exclaimed Frve. On Mon- 
Hour of Massachusetts, another 
political fisherman, presented to the senate 
resolutions passed by the Massachusetts levis- 
jature, demanding the retaliatury exclusion 
ofall Canadien products by land or sea. In 
the house on the same day Mr. Lawler of 
Qiinois introduced resolutions ailuding to the 
belligerent tone of the Canadian press and 
the report that the British will back up the 
Dominion government with «a fleet. reciting 
the defenseless condition of our ports and 
calling on the president 10 inform cungress 
what steps, if any, ure necessary te meet this 
emergency. This piece of gusconade was re- 


ferred 


All of this bluster is simply the outcome of a 
@esire to scare the country into costly and 
mecdiess war preparations with the threefold 
object of maintaining the present high tariff, 
promoting jobbery and giving us what the 
plutocratic class is fond ‘of calling ao strong 
goverament. In one of these objects have 
the workingmen, who would be drafted into 
the army incase of war, any faverable in- 
terest. The actual number of American 
citizens engaged in the fishery business is very 
mali. The chief! men concerned are vesse!- 
owners, Whose crews are Jargely made up of 
Canadians. These vessel owners demiund 
that their bouts und those of the Canadians 
Shall fish side by side, enjoving equal ove 
Portunitics in Canadian waters, but that when 
the fish come to market, those in Canadian 
vessels shali pay a high duty. while those in 
American vessels shail come in free. Canad: 
is eager tor a treaty that will give Americans 
and Canadians abvsohitely equal rights in 
British waters and equi Tights to sell ‘the lish 
thus caucht in ‘Aierican ports free of dui X. 


The Vankee Vesseh owners: demand the Teh. 


to raise the price of Jisiito every consumer in 
ane United States for their « ewan benefit. It is 
to preserve Mis privilese to a few vessel 
owners that men like Frye. Goar aud Lawler 
would subject our people za allot the horrors 
of war, and ask the tasss of our worl 
to sacrifice their lives in Alofencse of Lie ; 
Principle of high aye: dish. : 


Bev Cay 











The purpose ot some. ot this. 
plainiy disclosed by an As vite 
pateh, which. after describing a 
Sunboat displayed by ru 7 wt adelphia 
da the rycia of the house re site Con Mavi 
_atfluirs, Hoes OW Vy MY That “someof the mem- 
bers wilt take adviaitaee of the fuverable op- 
portunity afforded by the pendency ot “the 
tisheries - Trélaliatery measures to bri jaz before 
the house one of the bills now in the bands of 


the naval committee Prov iding, Sera substan- 
ual addition lo the navy. 


war talk is 


The senate. Save sce Time last week to the 
“eon 4 postal telegraph bill Mr. 
Sonof oe submniited a substitute for the 
* S bill. dt awill be remarkable indeed 
if either W ison or Edinunds shall frame, and 
Suny bill that does not guard 
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mstead of by the legislature. Despite the ad- 
verse report Mr. Weaver of Iowa get the 
joint resolution placed on the calendar, where 
it will, however, remain indefinitely. 





Slow as congress moves in matters that 
concern the whole people, both houses man- 
aged to pass, with indisereet haste, a bill giv 
jug away the streets of W ashington to aecable 
railway company that is backed by a poo! of 
real estate speculators, in which mary con- 
gressmen are pecuniarily interested. 


The senate passed on Monday a resolution 
introdueed bv Mr. Van Wyek of Nebraska, 
instructing the secretary of the treasury to 
report whether or not uny national banks are 
louniag money on condition that it shall be 
repaid in gold. 


On the same day a joint resolution was in- 
troduced in the house by Mr. Crain of Texas, 
proposiug constitutional amendments changing 
inauguration day fromthe 4th ef March to the 
first Monday in April, and providing that the 
fiftieth congress (that elected last- fall) shall 
terminate on Dec. 31, 1888, and that the fifty- 
first congress shall begin its session on the Ist 
of Jauuary, 1889 The last named amend- 
ment ought to be adopted, The house of rep- 
resentatives now in session was clected im 
1ss4. That chosen in 1886 will not: meet until 
next December. Such an arrangement is pre- 
posterous. The same reasons that demand 
this change are equally potent, however, 
against the other amendment. The processes 
of electing a president need to be shortened,. 
so that the new president shall come in with 
the new congress as soon as practicable after 
their choice by the voters, 

The conference committee on the bill repeal- 
ing the pre-emption and timber culture law 
and amending the homestead law have been 
unable to agree, because, the house members 
declare, the senate cotiferreesare acting in bad 
faith and do not wish to comproinise the dif- 
ferences. The measure is essentially a pro- 
hibition oi the acquirement of public land by 
any but actual settlers. and by them not in 
excess of 160 acres per family. Another meet- 
ine of the conferees ts promised in afew days 
The senate, a stronghoid of monopoly, will 
kiil every such bill whenever it dares to do so. 
If it could only deal with them in its favorite 
secret session there would be no more of such 
meusures passed. 

Secretary Manning will soon retire from the 
treasury tu take the presidency of the new 
Western national bank just organized in this 
city. Itais astonishing how rapidly the treas- 
ury educates men into bankers. Mr. Manning 
might have lived in Albany ® century without 
being called to New York city to become the 
head eof a great banking institution. Mr. 
Manning differs from John Sherman in leaving 
the treasury before beginning his career as a 
New York banker. It is said that: the new in- 
stitution will pay Mr. Mauning &20,000 a vear 
fur serving it) alone, whereas the United 
States only paid him $8,000 a vear for serving 
all of the national bunks as secret ary of the 
treasury. 


The prolenged senatorial strugcle in Texas 
ended on Tuesday in the nomination of Mr. 
Reagan on the thirty-second ballot in the 
democratic caveus, and this assured his clec- 
tion. The railway influence did all in its 
power to defeat Mr. Reagan, and his election 
is an evidence that the peuple a re still more 
thao a mateh for monopoly in ‘Texas. 


The jong wrangle over the United States 
seuatorship in New Jersey continues, aud both 
parties are resertiag to reckless, and even 
revolutionary. tactics im order to win success, 
When a big office is in view the respect of the 
political saviors of soviety for law and order 
loses all restraining power. 





The biiter fight in Indiana ended on Wednes- 
day in the clection of David Turpie, the demo- 
cratie eancus candidate. Mr. Robinson, the 
democratic gveenbacker, voted for Turpie und 
republica in vreonbackers voted for Harrison. 
The vate stood 76 to TL Speaker Savre of the 


“house declurcd that there had been no elec- 
tion, and President Sinith of the senate an-- 
nouneed the clection of Tarpie. 


It is under- 
stood that the republicans wili hold a joint 
convention of their own, vote for Harrison, 
and trv to. get ihe United States senate to 
admit him. 


The senatorial ‘cuntest. in’ West Virginia 
promises to be a stabborn oue. Chirty-eight 
democratic members have pledued themselves 
ia stand by Senator Camden, the Standard 
oil and railrond candidate, to the end. Nine 
other demvucrats have pledzed themselves 
never to vote for Camden. The republicans 
stick to Wiley: but Goll, another monopolist 
udherent, is their real choice. The ereen- 
backers, Who have several members, stick to 
Burdette. lt is said that the railrouds are 
prepared, in case of need, to deliver several 
republican votes owned by them to Camden, 
rather than permit the election of any anti- 
monopoly candidate. 


A bill has been introduced in the Pennsyl- 
~ania lecisluture providing for a state railway 
comission, modeled on that provided for by 
the interstate commerec bill. Unless the bill 
is satisfactory to the rairoad it will have a 
poor chance of passing the Pennsylvania 
legislature. 
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‘brutality. characterizes the 





week a member read a dispatch, dated Wash- 
ington, Jan. 26, giving the text of a letter ad- 
dressed to the president, signed by Ralph 
Beaumont, John J. McCartney and James 
Campbeil, claiming to be the “national legis- 
lation committee Knights of Labor,” opposing 
the interstate commerce bill, and requesting 
President Cleveland to veto it. Mr. Dixon of 
Cook county, leader of the labor party in the 
house, “branded the letter as a faisthvod.” 
and said “it had been promulgated in the in- 
terest of monopohes.” Another labor repre- 
sentative thought that Mr. Dixon was mis- 
taken. Whether he was or not, it is very 
unwise for any committee to declare in the 
name of the working people opposition to the 
first serious attempt, however imperfect it 
may be in detail, to subject the railways to 
legislative control. 








Justice Bradley has ordered the discharge 
of Oscar T. Baldwin, who robbed the Me- 
chanics’ bank of Newark, N. J., of $250,000. 
One of the grounds of the decision that the. 
sentence of Judge Nixon was illegal is that it 
imposed hard labor, whereas imprisonment 
was alone provided for. This is the galling 
grievance of Baldwin, and histhreatened suit 
for damages because he was compelled to 
work is now in order. The brutality of com- 
pelling a gentleman who stole a quarter of a 
million to work like a cormmon Iaborer who 
never stole anything, infuriates Baldwin and 
his nurnerous fine friends. 





The tendency of the police to interfere with 
free speech was again illustrated by Deteetive 
Grissil, at Buffalo, who informed Mrs. Par- 
sons that “The police had concluded not to 


allow her to speak.” The woman was not. in- 


timidated, however, and as the detective 
thought betier of his threat the speech went 
on. 


At a meeting of the barbed-wire pooi in Chi- 
cago last week, a general advance in prices 
of from five to ten per cent. was agreed upon, 
to take effect immediately. The pool! has been 
gradually strengthening itself for four years 
and now controls the market... A combination 
with tke Smooth Wire gqssociation is about 
being made, and “overproduction’ * in cither 
sort Will be avoided. 

¢—__-____-__. —. 

The queen’s speech at the opening of parlia- 
ment last weck fell flat, and gave no informa- 
tion that the public had not received long be- 
fore. 





Lord Randolph Churchill relieved the mo- 
notony of the opening proceedings, however, 
by a declaration that he had resigned from 
the cabinet because of the extravagance of 
‘the war and navy estimates, and also because 
of the government’s needless interference in 
the affairs of other nations. This statement 
was loudly checred by the liberals. 


Opinions natura lly differas to the effect of 
Churchill's performances, but there are indi- 
cations of a disposition on the part of the 
younger tories to flock about bim, and that the 
old fogies begin to fear him is shown by the 
fact that the St. James Gazette denounces him 
as an unprineipled politician, who is playing 
his own game without regard to the interests 
of his party. 


About the only definite programme an- 
nounced by the government is a plan for cut- 
ting of debate and preventing anticipated 
obstruction by Irish members through the in- 
vention of a more effective gag law. 


The negotiations for a reunion of the liberal 
party do not appear to have accomplished 
much thus far, and the defeat of Goschen has 
so encouraged some of the more radical 
Gladstoncites thut they oppose any further 
efforts at reconciliation. 


How reconciliation is possible between true 
liberals and those led by Chamberlain it is 
difficult to see at this distance. Chamberlain 
made a speech at Birmingham last Saturday 
night, in the course of which he justified “the 
secession of the unionists, declared that they 
Were increasing in numbers, and that there 
were limits to their concessions. He said he 
would not submit to terms dictated by a por- 
tion cf the Irish representatives in parliament, 
nor to a minority party representing an anti- 
English conspiracy. The whole tone of the 
speech indicates that Chambertain’s idea of 
conciliation is that Gladstone shall surrender 
to him on the Irish question. Mr. Chamber- 
lain bitterly denounces “the plan of ecam- 
paign.” 


Evictions continue in Ireland and the usual 
conduct of the 
bailiffs and the police. In sevéral instances 
serious riots have been threatened. A sur- 
prising incident is the writing of a letter by 
the mother of Clitfurd Lloyd, expressing’ her 
sylinpathy for the tenants evicted at Glen- 


beigh. When Mr. Lloyd was special magis- 
trate under Lord Spencer he was noted 


for the savaze severity with which he ecn- 
forced the laws against the teuantry. 


Belfast indulged in another of its customary 
discraceful rivts on Jast Saturday night. The 
suldiers of the West Surrey regiment insulted 
a number of Catholies, and the latter retali- 
ated with stones, disabling many vf the sul- 
diers. Numerous arrests were made. 

a -.___._.___.. 

On the arrival of the steamship Alaska at 
Queenstown on Tuesday, Michael Davitt was 
met by the mayor of Cork and a deputation 
from the Trish national league... He was 
escorted to Cork, where he was received with 
enthusiasm by the people and given a banquet 
L, ke municipal council, The Cork council, 
by the way, hus, iu response to a request by 
the.Prince of Wales fur subscriptions to the 
queen's jubilee, replied that it would) be more 
appropriate for his royal highness to send re- 
lief to the Irish people in distress. 

Germany and France are still watching each 
other and steadily preparing for the ficht that 
eaeh of them professes a desire to avoid. 
France is gathering military supplies and 
Germany drilling the reserves. Ou Tuesday 
Emperor Williain said to the president of the 
Prussian landtag: “Once before we had to 
dissolve the reiehstas owing to its refusal to 
vote an army bill, and then the differences 
between the government and the parlia- 
mentury wajority were only brought to an 
end by a fureigu war.” 





The Frankfort Gazette publisnes a special 
dispaieh from Rome, saying that the Vatican 
is surprised at the ussertious of the orcans of 
the Prussian government relative to tne attic 
tude of the pope. Prince Bismarck, the dis- 
patch says, promised the pope the complete 
abrovation of the May laws in return for the 
Vaticaw’s influencing the center party to vote 
for the septennate. To this proposition the 
pope responded that he was nubile to inter- 
fere, but that he had caused the leaders of 
the Catholies to know that he w ould be pleased 
if the members of the center found voting for 
the septennate consisteut with their political 


duty. The Germans uppear to accept this 
astounding interference in their demestie 


eYairs as quietly as do tbe daily newspapers 
of this city. 





The Ytalian troops have met with a severe 
disaster in the Soudau, and instead of reeall- 
ing them the chamber of deputies has voted 
the govermment 31,000,000 to send them re-en- 
forcenients. The radicals proposed returning 
from the ill-fated enterprise, but they were 
howled down by the majority. 


ow 





Among THE STANDARD'’S exchanges is the 
Walla Walla Weekly Watehman of Walla 
Walla, Walla Walia county, Washington ter- 
ritory. Well, we won't weary well wishers 
wilfully with ‘ws, as an aipple alphabeé: al 
lows another. alternative... 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Aun Inquiring Vermonter. 

WESTMINSTER, Vt., Jan. 25.—I am reading 
“Progress and Poverty” for the third time 
and want an explanation of one or two points. 
In Chapter L of Book X. itis stated that the 
device of “placing all taxes on the value of 
land would be in effect putting up the land at 
auction to whoever would pay the highest 
rent to the state.” Suppose I pay ten dollars 
rent for the land on which my “hovel” stands 
and you do the same, but next year you build 
a house at acost of three thousand dollars. 
The following year I offer one hundred pe 
ninety dollars rent for your land, and [ ca 
afford to, for you cannot remove the ie: 
and you must bid over me or lose the use of 
your land and incidentally the improvements 
on it. Could all improvements be taken up 
instanter and removed to another place with- 
out cost it wo..ld be different. Here is a farm 
worth about three thousand dollars. The im- 
provements have cost probably eight thou- 
sand dollars. What rent should be paid on it? 
Suppose some “board” uppraises the rental 
values; ‘then a man must pay any rent they 
say or abandon his property, for the next 
man can afford to pay rent equal to the 
amount of the land and imprevement rental. 
This, in effect, is iaxing ail property its full 
rental value, save such as can be put on 
wheels or afloat. Why not tax bodies of 
water as wellas land? All the water pewer 
of the Connecticut river is in private hands. 

W. H. BLANCHARD. 

You are misled by confusing land with real 
estate. It is not both the house and the land 
that would go to the highest bidder, but the |; 
land alone. After buying land, if it were put 
up at auction for the benefit of the state, you 
would still be obliged to pay the owner of im- 
provements for them. It is, therefore, not 
necessary to “the plan that improvements 
should be capable of immediate removal. A 
farm worth $5,000, the improvements of which 
alone are worth £8,000, is not supposable. It 
is probable enough that thc improvements 
cost that much and have deteriorated in vaiue 
since. It is also possible that it would now 
cost that much to replace them, and when 
replaced that they would be worth far less 
than the cost, on account of poor situation. 
A grand hotel, erected in a swamp for exam- 
ple, would not be worth more than the value 
of old materials. The ground rent of such 
a farm, however, or indeed of any farm, 
could be easily ascertained by determining 
the value of the adjoining highWay, on the 
assumption that there was enough of it for a 
farm. Your fear about unfair appraisements 
is not Well grounded. Anything of that kind 
would soon cerrect itself. If too hich, they 
would be subject to review; if too low, the 
community would interfere. 

Why not tax bodies of water as well as 
land? Why. that is involved in the proposi- 
tion, which is simply this, that the value of all 
natural advantages privately appropriated 
shall be taxed for public benetit. 

If you read again the passage you quote, 
you will see that it is introduced as an illus- 
tration of the way a land value tax would 
bring vacant land into use. “Progress and 
Poverty” does not advocate the sule of land 
at auction for the benefit of the state; it 
advocates a tax laid solely on land values, so 
as to take for public use that value of natural 
opportunities which demand for them creates, 
and to throw open those natural opportunities 
which are not in demand for present use, but 
are kept idle on speculation. 


Land Reform the Key to Independence. 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 31.—The Leader, the 
workingmen’s organ of New York, says that 
““The ownership of their own homes by many 
of the striking coal handlers at Bergen Point 
is the mainstay cf their ability to continue 
their strike. Is not this inconsistent with the 
idea that land should not be privately owned ? 

L BE. T. 

Noa Itisin perfect harmony with that idea. 
Those strikers who own their own homes are 
independent, because there is a part of the 

arth on which they can rest.the soles of their 
feet without somebody else’s permission. If 
every workingman was similarly situated, a 
strike would be irresistible if once began. But 
none would be begun. It would be a case of 
Captain Scott and the coon. 

Under the existing system of land tenures 
very few workingimen can have homes. As pop- 
ulation increases at any point, land values there 
rise above the ability of workingme nto buy. 
But if private property in land were done awa 
with, every one could have ahome. As the 
independenee of the Inud-owning strikers in 
New Jersey is, so, many times multiplied, 
would be the strength of all workingmen, if 
land values were taxed so high as to open up 
all unused land to any one who wanted to 
use it. 

The car-drivers’ strike last summer could 
have been won if the idle land of this city 
had been open to occupancy. The strikers 
then would have had no fear of being turned 
upon the street for lack of rent mcuey, fora 
few hundred tents would have sbeltcred them 
till cold weather. As it was, although one- 
third of Manhattan island is vacant, there 
was no place upon which the car-drivers could 
have pitched a tent without trespassing. 

It is not the greed of employers that makes 
all strikes diflicult, and so many of them fail 
ures, but the grced of employers pressing in 
one direction and that of landlords pressing 
in the other. The employers fiat, “ Work for 
twenty cents an hour vr get no wages it all,” 
meets that of the landlord, “Pay rent or 
quit?” and, between the two, workmen are 
erushed like grains of corn between the up- 
per and nether millstones. Eniployers would 
be A ac if workmen could locate upon the 
nearest idle iand. 

Je is nut ownership of Jand that makes land 
animuls independent of each other, but right 
of vceupancy. He to whom that right is de- 
nied is vot free, and private ownership pp- 
erates to deny it to an increasing multitude. 
Put anend to private ownership by taxing 
land valuegto death and the right of oceu- 
pancy inall, and with it personal independ- 
ence, Will revive. 





Land and Cutie. 
New Yors.—Will not the arguinents against 
private property in lind, w hich I eat are 
very forcible, apply my Steet ease. of -private 
property in cattie:—A ReEapER oF THE STAND- 


ARD. 
(Certainly not. 





It is evident that you have 
not read those arguments with sufficient: at- 
tentiun to know whether they are forcible; 
else you would not ask so foolish a question. 
Land is limited; cattle may be multiplied 
indefinitely. Lund is essential to human life; 
cattle are not. Cattle would disappear from 
civilization but fer human labor; while the 
surface of the earth and all it contains would 
be the sa:ne if human labor ceased. 

Cuttle are us much preducts of Jabor as 
linen cloth. 
both reside in the soil; if that be devoted by 
lubor to the cultivation of flax, the product 
may be linen; if to grass it may be cattle. If 
to flax it tends to diminish the supply of 

cattic; if to grass the supply of Linen. 


Literally, human labor makes nothing. It 





The natural forees necessary to | 
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devotes land to raising cattle; wheat beyond 
measure when it devotes land to raising 
wheat; lumber, iron, coal, clothing, when it 
resorts to land for those things. It can exter- 
minate cattle by neglecting to breed and nur- 
ture them, as it can exterminate plows by 
neglecting to make them. And it is no more 
true of food and clothing than it is of cows 
and horses, that the continuing supply is due 
to human industry. 

But not so of land. That is the source of 
everything we enjoy. It cannot be dimin- 
ished by neglect or increased by industry. 
Its private appropriation limits opportunities 
to produce; but the private appropriation of 
products, whether cattle or something else, 
does not, so long as land isavailable. If one 
man owned all land nobody could keep cattle 
without his permission, but if one man owned 
all cattle, land being free, the cattle monop- 
oly would soon end.] 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


What a blessing our tariff is—not alone to 
those who are “protected” by it—but also to 
custom house officials and all the dead beats 
and hangers on of that government alms- 
house, as shown by the mere cost of collecting 
all that boodle. The secretary of the treas- 
ury estimates that little expense bill for the 
next fiscal vear to be. trifle over six and a 
half million of dollars. There was consider- 
ably more sense in the famed Chinese wall 
than there is in our tariff. —({Burlington, Ia., 
Justice. 


The coal handlers think they should’ have 
more money for unloading boats and cars, so 
they form a pool and say, ‘No more boats 
and cars shall be unloaded until we receive 
what we demand.” They are simply tighting 
their cmployers with their own, weapons. 
They will probubly not be so successful, be- 
cuuse they lack the power, which the latter 
possess, for enforcing their decrees as to 
prices. But there will be little sympathy 
wasted on the coa! poolers who refuse to share 
with thosé who mine and handle the coal the 
tax which they levy upon consumers.——[Kead- 
ing, Peun., Herald. 


No private individual or company should be 
suffered to take the law into his own hands 
and organize an independent army of his 
own by employing a nunber of Pinkerton’s 
private detectives to shoot down strikers. 
For any man or any company to undertake to 
goto war on his own .responsibility is an in- 
sult to the spirit of our government and an 
eutraze upon democratic principles. The 
peace must be preserved by lawful authority, 
not by bands of armed men directed by 
private individuals.—[Richmond, Va., State. 

It is true, we believe, that the Pinkerton 
men are usually sworn in as special peace 
officers, But experience shows that they do 
not act under that same fecling of responsi- 
bility and accountability to the law that is 
felt by regularly elected peace officers. They 
are hired inen with the hired man’s feeling of 
accountability to the party that pays their 
wages, They have less anxiety to preserve 
the peace than to serve the interests of their 
employ ers—{Tuledo Commercial. 

The tariff is what is called a “blind tax,” by 
which the people are taxed for the benefit of 
monopolists without realizmg that, they are 
tuxed. When a poor man buys a doilar’s 
worth of woolen goods at current prices he 
gets really, as an average, about 40 cents in 
coods and pays 69 cents tax. The bulk of this 
money does not go to support the govern- 
ment, but three-fourths to four-tifths of it goes 
to foster corporate and individual enterprises 
thus favored by a false and corrupt system of 
legislation. Do you wonder that your wives 
and children are poorly clad and scantily fed 
when the bulk of vour earnings are demanded 
for “blind taxes” to be appropriated to build- 
jug up colussal manufacturing and other fav- 
ored industries fostered by partial,and unjust 
levishition?-{Alvarado, Tex., Signal. 

That public opinion has become aroused over 
the dangerous innovation by which hired mer- 
cenaries are brought into this and other states 
for the alleged protection of private interests, 
is amply proved by the introduction on Mon- 
day last of three separate bills, in the state 
assemnbly, each designed to put a check on this 
growing abuse.—{Newark, N. J., Evening 
News. 

It makes considerable difference where war- 
like demonstrations are made. «A speech like 
that of Ingalls in any European parliament 
would have lighted the beacon fires on every 
hill in tive empires. Here in America it causes 
a passing wonder what the gentleman ate for 
supper the night before.—{Chicago Herald. 

There are lobbies enough in Washington, 
and there is no need that the Kuizhts of Labor 
should swell their number. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners, according to the 
old copybooks, and habitual intercourse with 
the lobby in Washineton might corrupt the 
most virtuous of knights. John Jarrett went 
to Washington as a representative of labor, 
and he becume the lobbyman of the Tin Plate |. 
association.—-[Philadelphia Record. 

The employment of children at confining or 
arduous labor should) be peremptorily for- 
bidden, and the most stringent legislation 
should be enacted to prevent parents from 
evading the law.—[St. Paul Globe. 

The adoption of the Georgian system. of 
taxing lands on their uninproved or ground 

rent value, and of exempting improvements 
from taxation, would break up forever the 
land monopoly system which has brought 
Ireland and Scotland to the very verge. of 
revolution, and which is making such rapid 
progress in this country as to frighten all 
thinking men.—[Grand Rapids, Mich., Ww ork- 
mia. 


Protection begets monopoly and monopoly 
destroys competition, and su the consumer 
must suffer. Will any protectionists deny 
this proposition —[Dayton (Ohio) Democrat. 

Ideas do not die in their beds. They are 
shot down in the streets, tortured at the rack, 
barnt at the stake und crucified ‘on the cross, 
and the more they are sluughtered the more 
they live. » 
Ww ork t begins w ith death.—{[Chicago Express. 








A New ‘Election Liw. 
In the Michigan legis! ature there has been 
presented. a bill to “preserve the purity of 


elections.” Under if the state, county or city: 
will provide wll “ballots, and the names of all 


a White slip, those for county oflice on a blue 
slip, and those for city oflices on a “pink slip. 
On election day the inspectors of each election 
district’ will have a requisite number of slips. 
Tie voter asks tor one, takes it into a private 
apartnent, wud pr vcceds to punch a hole with 
i punch provided for the purpose opposite the 
name of each person for whom he desir es to 
vote. The inspectors are sworn to scereey, 
and this system of balloting is expected. to. 
guarantee €5, near as 
elections and. the abolition of bribery. 
proposal that correspondingly colored tickets 
and boxes shall be provided appears to be the’ 
chief ditference between this plan and that 
originating in Australia and since adopted in 
England. 


may be purity of 





It Peints to Poverty. 


The American Isractite thinks it an ominous 
sivn that w large number of young Israelites 
who were born in France, but who hive: been 
residents of the United States for some time, 
are going back to the country of their birth to 
enter the army, in many cases at the request 
of their parents. The Israelite thinks that this 
points towar. It much more unerring!y points 
to the fact that it is constantly becoming mere 
difficult for willing men to earn a. tiving iv 
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Dr. Edward McGlynn. 


Sogearth most nobie, 
Soother of trouble, 
Brave as the bravest of martyrs of old! 
Eloquent preacher, 
Truth’s fervent teacher, 
Shepherd most faithful of Christ’s holy foldt 
Loved as none qther, 
To true men a brother, 
Hater of tyranny the wide world o'er! 
Search this planct all round, 
Thy peer can’t be found, 
Humanity’s advocate, Soggarth Asthore 










































Friend of the lowly, 
Priest r.eek and holy, 
Type of apostles of agesage! 
Dauntless and feirless: oo 

In charity peerless, 
No stain on thy vesture, "tis white as thes sno 
- OF fond thowrt ‘eushrined 
. Inthe hear and the ming : 
Of the thousunds who know and cherish thy 
worth; 

~ And thy name and thy fame 
Shall be hailed with acelaim, | 
While liberty lives and Ulumines the earth! 
—J. Ryan oe 


The McGlynn. Testimonial. 


The publisher of THE STaNDARD acknowk- 
edges the receipt of the following sums for 


the fund for Dr. McGlynn: 


J.P. Roche, Post. oftice, sila LA aalae gegen ty aie 00 
A. M. McGlvno, Birmingham, Conn.....- soba beewesse 
Martia T. Cassidy, New York 
W, ML Rapsher, Mauch Chunk, Penn. .... 
oa Park Policeman,” New York... 

Mark W.Cross, Boston... 
Woe Hackett, Boston. oc. 2 
"A Priest of the Amovible 
M. F. MceQueenes, Nushua, N 
con Italien Catholic’: 
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By R ea mae Hartford: Conn 
Robert Pyne ee weeads 
Herbert C. Baker... 2... 
Henry Meyer... 0.0.8. 
Dr. Thomas Simmons. 
Frank F. Clevelsnads.. 20. 
Miles Meher: 
Fred. H. Smita 
James A Murtin. 
George C.. MeLean 
George Schaubles... 
Joseph. A. Green... 
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“A Poor #£gnostie: ool. 
Leonidas. .2000.. 
Thomas Murdoe 
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From a Catholic Working: Woman. 
Birmingham, Conn., dan 26. 
Henry George—Deat Sirt As 2. subseriber: to: yours é 
fearless and truthful paper, permit. me. to adda: tritla 
to the McGlynn fund. Iam. only a working woman, but. - 
while Ican use my hands to carn. a dollar Father? Mee) 
Glynn can have thirty-three cents. iis a. great pity 
Catholics are such moral cowards, inside. the church as. 
well as outside. [f they woul only speak out, the voice: 
ef the rank and file would make Rome. sick. . God peed: | 
The Standard and bless the standurd-bearer, thou. Em”) 
met of America, A MGLYNN CATHOLIC, : 



















































































From a. District Attorney. 


District Attorney’s Office, 
Mauch Ciunk, Penn., Jan. Qe §. 
Henry George—Dear Sir;| Please. find inelosed. $l, my: 
mite toward the MeGiynn testimonial. If every citizen 
of the republic, who believes. in. free. thought: and. frea. 
speech in American polities, will contribute such 2 mite: 
then Dr. McGlynn, “the first. martyr. of: the. new: cru- 
sade,” Will be an. esteemed. and werthy: millionaire: 
Let this.be done. [t will emphasize the, cause of Tnbor 
allover the World and mark with. indelible grandeur w, 
new epoch in history. Furthermore, such a: “manifest 

tion of gratitude toward the “first martyr’” of such: a 
cause in this country would: give renewed. encourage- 
ment to Michael Davitt and his supporters in the cae : 
league mMovement.in the old Ww orld, ms 
WM. dpe | 





Froma Catholic Priest. 


Please find: inclosed $16. for the Dr. McGlyan ‘fanak 
Your distinction between the chureh und the men, in: 
the church is solid and theological. In every age of th 
church.the same distinction has been made. Pope Gres 
ory VIL. stirred up the people: in his day against. the: 
priests and bishops. « ICissactially wicked to suspend Re 
priest because he took a prominent part. in--polities und: © 
the discussion of a purely economical. question such as — 
taxing the land. Dr. MeGlynn’s affair will have one’ 
good effect. The great majority ofthe American pasts 
who have been stigmatized with ihe term ‘amovabdle 
by the Jate timid council of Baltimore, can console them- 
selves With the fact that the authorities in the A 
can church are of the same kidney as those’ ip the grea 
leuding church... of: the metropolis, who have proved: 
themselves to be very “small potatos’? indeed: Honors. | 
coming from such men may be treated with: inditfers.. 
ence. A PRIEST OF ae “AMOVIBLE CLASS," 


Erom a Park Policeman, 


New. York, Feb. 1, 1887 

Fam in sympathy with: Dr. MeGiynn; but. myceireumes. : 
stances are limited, and [ esn only afford $ toward the: 
MeGlynn fund as. an expression of my feeling: toward." 
the principle. which that gentleman, in: connection with; | 
yourself, Lu Vvorittes. Like yourself Pam, not of his faith, 
but. I can gu tae whole length on humienitys -, me 
A PARK POLICEMAN. 


shat elle 


Krom an Italian Catholic. 


Please accept this small sum as an ofer from mecand 
two good friends of wine ta the fand in honor of Dr: 
MeGlynn. His cause is holyand is ours. Heis a brave: 
man and well deserves. that. we should. stand: by ‘him. 
Asan Ltalian Catholic T might: have a.gcood: deat: tos sa 
on the subject. By certains misinformed -Cathoties, 
Italian. people find their government have long been.) 
abused as oppressors. of the Catholic ehureh, while ‘they: th 
were simply doing tis which. the Catholics. of New 
York are now trying to do, namely, to withstand: the 
evergrowing auditcity, greed and tyranny » Net so emuET W 
of the church as. of-ie certain. part. ef thes 
But fsuppress ali my experiences, and’ conside raiions, 
lest DP should be too long nly I wish that, besite 
ing by Dr. MeGlynn, as itvis our duty todo 
at least’ Jearn one..thing from: the: present 
Catholics are so stupid that: when we hive 
church with our dwn money, we hasten to. d 
to the ‘Tesiastigal authorities: These, ; 
come. to regardit-as their own property, Whither il 
can send any priest or monk orJesuit, they choose. 
us, at. least; have the good sense tocinits rent 
Protestant brethren... When we build a chureb let) u 
keep the deed and the Key. The church belongs to the 
congregation, net to the bishop, or are ‘Ebishop. M 
Catholic friends, mind my wertisy: the ‘ 
invecproposals Neo privst: 4 
ehureches without: the: po 
By, this single step, w hich. 
sense $ ; 
ecclesiastic cal ( 
ce Respect fully 

New Aork, Feb... 
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es erin em es 


¥F rom , Hartto rd. Con Ne. 


Hartford, Conn, Fe *bod~-Thelaserd find teshehe' 
of appreeiition: for) the staid 
Giyoncon bebaifooF bunnats, ris 
among all discerning minds, Catholic tk Procestin! 
that Dre McGlynn shoulit: stsead’ an hs rights as 
American citizan snd never co CO Stun. : 
Antes in, these ROE 
















BERT PY 


from Ohio. : 


will rou dome the favor-of hieilines ig Che ine 
dollars to the wuth torkaed: treasurer: of thie: Dr. 
Lestimotial fund. leis: IORIMLyY | 

end. doctor W. ib not he re 

a Prtraction cud OpInOns.\ 


-acritice, nnd in. his. old "sue 
placed iminediatily bevOnd, the: reaete r 
the seure of the. th to live respee tably and rode 


pendently.” Long may he bve, 


. B. CARROLL. 


eae Prine 


The syndicate that has. tried: to: make 
corner in prunes ‘appears to be in a fair wa: 
to get “hoist with its own petar d.7 The mem: 
bers ciaimn tohave bought up. the w. hole cro 
for 1886, Which was less than half the uverag 
crop, and are now offering to supply the tics 
bidders with large lots. at iu heavy: wdvance Or 
ordinary prices. At cach suceesst ye sale they 
will rnise the price. until it reaches, a. pyin 
some two and w half times the recular prices. 
But the dealers don’t feel inclined to. strive. 
with each other for first piiec. They cluim 
that 2s prunes are not.an absolute necessit} 
the result will be siniply to. stop consumption, 
and furthermore that a lurge crop. of Bo- 
hemiau aud Mocha prunes is coming, whic 
the syndicate have not secured. Pere 
much ‘truth in this staternent that as prune. 
are not a necessity the market cannot be cor 
nered. The syndicate should do as Phil A 
mour and others of his: stamp do, they should. 
get up a corner in hogs. ; Hogs are apparently 
a necessity in any community, and in transac- 
tions coneerning them the. coruerer and: the. 
things cornered have an adv antage of tha 
understauding that comes from. simila arity of 


syuilien te: 


nature aid habit, — 


BOSTON AWAKENING. 


Lana and Laver Discussed Befere a Large 
* Audience by Mr. Waken:au ef New York. 
7. B. Wakeman, a member of the New York 
bar, addressed a meeting on Sunday evening 
fn Boston, and was grected with an enthusi- 
“asm that shows that Boston workingmen are 
beginning to wake from the apathy that char- 
acterized them daring the recent mayoralty 

contest there. 


















































The Boston Globe savs that the mecting was. 


ene of the most remarkable in the history of 
the Jabor movement in Boston. The hall was 
densely packed, and the audience, which in- 
cluded many women, was so well dressed 
that the Globe reporter concluded that they 
must belong to the “middle class.” This shows 
thet it was just such an audience as were 
those assembled in Cooper Junstitute and 
Chickering hall in this city during the mayor- 
alty campaign here. 
— The meeting was called to order by Mr. E. 
OM. Chamberlain, who made a successful ap- 


peal for contributions to continue the course 


of free lectures on the jabor question. He in- 
troduced Mr. Wakemun as coming from New 
York, the center of the present ‘conflict be- 
Eeeccen cmpieyer and employed, ana also as 

-@ne who had taken a prominent part in the 
-Fecent uprising of labor iu this city, “uhat was 
Bhe wonder of the civilized world.” 

Mr. Wakeman was reecived with long-con- 
tinued applause, which in his opening remarks 
he attributed to the fact that he was just from 
the sez of war. 

“Labor to-day holds the great city of New 
Work in a state of siege. Whether that im- 
amense movement will be successful or not, we 


— Amow that there is sufficient strength behind it 


to give it at any rate a certainty of tem- 
porary success which will be a lesson to 
those whe control tie country to-day. There 
have been two great struggles in this country 
hitherto—the war of the revolution and that 
of the rebellion. The first: was successful in 
breaking the monopoly of political power en- 
jeyed by George the Third, and the political 
power passed to the w hole people. The re- 
Dellion was the means of extending that po- 
litical equality to all the people, black as well 
aswhite. Just as political power has passed 
into the hands of the pecple, so will the in- 
- dustrial power pass into the hands of the 
people, and out of the hands of the monop- 
olists, we hope. Qur present contest is be- 
tween the wageworker and the monopolist. 
As Henry George hzs well said, it- is the open- 
ing of the campaign against poverty. The 
Knights of Labor is the great organization, 
greater than either of the'two old political 
organizations which has so far been mainly 
instrumenia! in bringing the contest up to its 
present status. On them will devolve in a 
measure its future work. The present strike 
in New York is something unknown hereto- 
fore in its immensity as affecting the com- 
merce of that city. It shows clearer than 
anvthing else what can be dore by united 
Jabor. I have heard, as the previous speaker 
has stated, that the coal miners have decided 
to strike to aid their fellow laborers in New 
Vork. If this is dene, the coal barons will be 
compelled to make terms with their slaves. 

“Strikes and boycotts ure all well enough, 
but there is one inherent weakness to them; 
they do not go fer enough. There is another 
side of the question vot enough considered. 
Supposiag that. some of the @jrikes are suc- 

_ @essful, the effect is to reduce stiil further the 
number of capitalists enguged in production; 
wand if wages ure increased they naturally go 
into the savings banks, which loan the money 
thus accumulated out to these capitalists. The 
workingmen receive about three per cent on 
their deposit, while the capitalist makes in- 
conceivably higher. There is over 3800,000,- 
000 deposited in the savings banks of this 
country, which is more than is put into all the 
state and national] banks of the land. The 
workineman is the real capitalist; but he fool- 
ishly puts this enormous power, this butt end 
of the whip, into the hands of the monopolists. 
In production the wage worker receives only 
one-half the value of his product, while the 
capitalist, perhaps operating on the working- 
man’s capital, borrowed from the savings 
bank, receives the other half. This must not 
be. Wage workers must become the law mak- 
ers of this country in crder to wipe this out. 
[Great upplause.] We must agree te come to- 
gether or we must be slaves. [Applause.] In 
New York this feeling cnused a number of men 
fo rally around Henry George and ask him to 
fead them. 

“Every class interested in the working people 
eame to these meetings. The free thinker sat 
giongside the priest, and the rich merchant by 
the poor Jaborer. The aspiration for justice 
there displayed spranc forward into light. 
The 68,000 votes they cast have formed the 
basis of a permanent organization, with every 

aspect of success In every assembly district 
of New York. It is as well organized now as 
the democratic or republican party, and has a 
thorough going buss. Who is John MeMackin ? 
{Applause.]- I-call him the boss because he is 
the central figure of tie central committee, 
and dces as he is directed, which is what I 
eall a representative boss.” 

Mr. Wakemun explained the principles of 
the new party. He was listened to with close 
attention and frequentiy interrupted by ap- 
plause An incidental allugon to Dr. Me- 
Givan clicited cheers. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Wakeman’s address, resolutions were 
adopted calling on the government to take 

_ possession of the coal mines and administer 
them in the interest of producers and consum- 
ers, declaring that the strike of the freight and 
coal handlers in this city is just, and promising 

sympathy and whatever material support 
those comprising the meeting could afford. 
Protests were also made against the employ- 
ment of AOR On detectives. 


The Philadciphia Camynaign. 

The political situation at Philadelphia at the 
“time of the entrance of the workingmen into 
politicsis peculiar. Owing toa larye increase 
In the powers of the office of mayor under 


‘the new city charter, the clection is regarded 


vas ene of vast importance. The deminapt 
“ooparty, the republicans, have accepted a 
“highly respectable” savior of society at the 
hands of the busses and many other republi- 
eans of the same class are disappointed. 
These discruntled ones and the federal oflice- 
holders, all of whom appear to have been ap- 
pointed by a civil service reform administra- 
tion to meet Sam Randall's, hunger for the 
spoils, have engaged in a futile dalliance with 
@ View t© nominuting candidates for the 
democratic party. Finally, the democratic 
conventions ret und nominated candidates, 
who promptly declined. Others have since 
been chosen, but the party enters the field 
without the zhest of a hope of success. This 
condition of affairs would help the united 
gmgor Licket if it were not for the fact that so 
Jarge a number of the Philadelphia working- 
mena are still under the strange delusion that 
they are doing something fur themselves in 
woting for the high tarif¥ policy of their 
bosses. 
- The devoted leaders of the labor party are, 
however, doing excellent work and forming 
at least the nucleus of Pennsylvania’s con- 
tangent in that purty ef the future, which will 
“soon come to the frum. At a mass meeting 
on Monday evening Thomas Phillips, the can- 
didate of tne party fur mayor, said that the 
amen who control wealth have got things fixed 
go that the profits of labor are running into 
their hands, und to stop this tendency radical 
thought is necessary; this conservative, sur- 
face-skimming nonsense will not do. The 
_. people must go buck to those principles of 
Thomas Jefferson. They must do their own 
thinking and read the writings of men who 


pacagrgpaton Srna Questions. There 
The dangerous man 


‘THE STANDA R2, 


is he who does not think, but is content to 
foliuw bands of music and party leaders, and 
let somebody else do his thinking for him. 
Such people, he thought, are to be con- 
sidered as a dangerous class. The labor 
party desires to stir up the brains of the 
American pecple, and he insisted on this edu- 
cational feature of their purposes. He saw 
danger coming in the enormous power of ag- 


.2gregated w ealth and in the ease with which 


it is securing legislation, and he wanted to 
arouse the people. He did not wart to take 
from the rich to give to the poor; but he de- 
sired equality of rights, every citizen to have 
an equal say and be protected in the posses- 
sion of the fruits of his toil. Speeches fel- 
lowed by Charles 8. Keyser, the party’s can- 
didate for city solicitor, and by Capt. E. M. 
Lester. Resolutions were adopted declaring 
that both the republican and democratic par- 
tics have lost their usefulness, and piedging 
the support of the mecting to the candidates 
of the united iabor party. 

Thomas Phillips, the candidate for mayor, 
was born in England in 1833. He learned the 
trade of a shoemaker and bes: an work when 
he was thirteen years of age, and was a 
union ian, possessed of a traveling card 
when but fifteen years old. He isa son of 
temperance, and was a republican from the 
organization of that party until, as he says, 
he “found it deserting its original labor 
stand.” He was one of the first shoemakers 
to join the Knights of Labor. When that order 
arranged to have a colamn of labor news 
printed in the Puldic Record, Mr. Phillips was 
selected as editor of the column. He has 
also written articles on co-operation for 
numerous publications. 

J. George Frank, the candidate for recciver 
of taxes, is master workman of ‘Ciganmakers’ 
local assembly No. 53, Knights of Labor, and 
has been recording and finaucial secretary of 
his assembly. He was born in Baltimore in 
1865. 

Charles §. Keyser, candidate for city solici- 
tor, was born in Philadelphia in 1828, and his 
ancestors came to this city with William Penn. 
He has always been an independent in politics, 
and has becn a candidate of the greenback 
labor party for congress and for city solicitor, 
and be has for years been greatly interested 
in the labor question. 

Louis A. Ross, the candidate for magistrate, 
was born in Laneaster, Penn., in 1843, and has 
lived in Philadelphia since he was cightcen 
vears old. He served in the Union. army 
during the war, and is now a strect car driver 
onthe Thirteenth and Fiftcenth street line. 
He isa Knight of Labor, and was chief mar- 
shal of the great parade of that order last 
October to receive the delegates returning 
from Richmond. 


New York. 


During last Friday night’s session of the New 
York county committee of the united labor par- 
ty eight members (one-half) of the delegation 
from the Sixteenth assembly district with- 
drew. They had been offended, they thought, 
and went out to cool off. Next morning three 
of the partisan newspapers stated that ‘the 
entire delegation” from the Sixteenth had 
bolted the committee. The Sun made the 
peint against the labor party in its smart way 
by a displayed heading and by saying signiti- 
cantly that the Sixteenth had polled 3.200 
votes for the labor candidate last fail. The 
premptness with which the incident was noted 
and exaggerated may be taken by the mem- 
bers of the labor party county general com- 
mittee as u notification that the old party 
press has its forge hammers ready to break 
up the committee itself on the occurrence of 
any serious untoward event. 


Chicago. 


The managers of the united labor party in 
Chicago are busy with the preliminary work 
of a campaign. “For the mayoralty Judze 
Barnum, Judge Prendergast and Capt. Daniel 
Gleason each have a large following. Inter- 
views with labor leaders printed in the Chi- 
cago Herald of last Saturday. make it evident 
that Carter Harrison has not the ghost of a 
chance as a candidate with the new party. 
Newspaper gossip about his aspirations to be 
a standard bearer for the labor party simply 
created amusement winong the crowds at la- 
bor headquarters. 


The Laber Party in Canada. 


Will the labor voters stand by the labor 
candidates? asks the Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram, the question implying a doubt as to the 
success of the labor candidates for the 
Dominion parliament. The Toronto candi- 
dates for the provincial legislature policed a 
large vote, but the confidence that there is a 
fighting chance for success ccmes to the 
worker only after he has surprised himself by 
doing somethiug apparently nopossible. The 
Telegram believes that the workingmen of. 
Canada must fight for themselves and not for 
the regular partics. 


Hew Cengress Makes Communists ef Us All. 
New York Herald, Jan. 24. 


The house of representatives finds it impossi- 
ble to agree upon a measure to reduce the 
people’s taxes, though the surplus revenue 
forced from the people’s pockets amounts to a 
hundred millions or more per annum. 

But when a private corporation asks the 


-house to give it the free use of thirty-two 


miles of Washington streets for cable roads 
this measure is put through under whip and 
spur; no “rules” seem to stand in its way, 
and a freat majority agrees even to meet an 
hour earlier than usual to get to a vote, and 
then passes the bill. 
TEE PUBLIC BE D——D. 
In the senate Mr. Beck last session intro- 


! duced a bi}l prohibiting members of either 


house from acting as attorneys for corpora- 
tions which had an interest’ against the gov- 
ernment. The judiciary committee had the 
indecency to change this perfectly proper 
and necessary bill so as to make it ridiculous. 
Debate on it was put off on various pretexts. 
Inst session. Mr. Beck, with honest ob- 


: stinacy, has asked its consideration several 


Limes this session; but the senate has always 
been very eager to get first to some other 
business. Yesterday, at last, all senatorial 
exeuses and expedients were exhausted and 
the senate was forced to tuke up Mr. Beck’s 
measure. 

THE PUBLIC BE D-——D. 

As to the action of the house, we suppose 
the explanation to be this: There has been zo- 
ing on for some yearsa tremendous real estate 
speculation in Washington. A great number 
of members of congress have become inter- 
ested in Washington lots. Thirty-two miles 
of cable road, it is thought, will add to the 
value of outlying real estute; hence the haste 
and eagerness to give this scheme the free use 
of Washington’s strects, for one-half of which 
the whole country has paid. 

THE PUBLIC BE D——D. 

As to the senaie, the corporation attorney 
power in that body has been great enough to 
stop several land forfeiture bills passed by 
great majorities in the house last session, and 
not only this, but to stop other urgently needed 
measures of land reform. This corporation 
attoruey power in the senate judiciary com- 
mittee was great cnouch to cet a Pacific rail- 
road funding bill reported which would have 
enabled these corporations to tuke twenty-five 
millions out of the treasury by merely borrow- 
ing enough to puy their legitimate debt to the 
government. 

THE PUBLIC BE D——D. 


The shifts and devices to which senators 


have resorted for many months to put off, 
and if possible, to kill Senator Beck’s honest 
proposition speak for themselves, and are the 
strongest argument for the bill. We shall 
watch curiously the treatment of the cuble 


good many bills of great public 


road scheme by the senate. That body has a | 
in 


its hands, which it snahied over on different 
pretexts last session and has not peeped about 
at this session. Will it, also, like the house, 
push everything else aside and put through 
this cable scheme? 

There is a great how] about commurism and 
anarchy in these days. Mr. Hewitt and some 
other foolish New Yorkers last November 
tried to scare people about Henry George 2s 
an anarchist. The attitude of conzress toward 
public questions, we take leave to tell sen- 
ators and representatives, does more than 
anything else in the world to spread that 
feeling of hopelessness und contempt for con- 
stituted authorities among the people which 
gives agitators their lever. The labor organ- 
izations of the camtry are not always wise, 
but if both houses of congress continue to neg- 
lect and oppose public interests and further 
protect corporation and their own personal 
fortunes they will greatly hasten the day 
when the Knights of Labor, the Jabor unions 
and the grangers will pull together. 

When they do there will be a change. 


.WOMAN’S WRONGS. 


The Attitude of United Labor on Wemnn 
Suffrage Commended, 


There is no one who inore admires the brave 
fight Tae Stanpanp is making for the uplift- 
ing of the people than myself. The stand, 
Mr. Editor, that you have taken in the Me- 
Glynn matter is just and true; the papers that 
try so hard to have it appear that you are 
fighting the Catholic religion do so iu the hope 
to incite Catholics against you, Protestant 
papers do this, not because they fear and 
distrust Catholics less, but because they hate 
and fear you more. I am rejoiced to see that 
Catholics all over the country stand by you 
and Father McGlynn. 

The condition of women—of one-half of the 
people—is of the highest public interest. If 
the working men suffer from oppressions, how 
much more do working women suffer! If 
men’s wages are inadequate, how much worse 
are women’s. If men’s wages are cut down 
to a pinching point, women’s are cut down to 
the starvation point. That working women are 
infinitely worse off than working men none 
will deny. A disfranchised class is always 
ground into the very mire of degradation. 
Always, excepting the favored numbers 
whose relationship to the ruling sex gives 
them comforts and luxuries that their sisters 
can never possess. The widows of distin- 
guished men are pensioned by the govern- 
ment, not for any service performed by those 
women, but simply because of their connec- 
tion with popular men. The people are taxed 
to pay pensions to rich women like Mrs. Grant 
and Mrs. Garfield, while thousands of women 
equally as worthy are starving in gurrets. It 
is the cruclest mockery to call thisa land of 
equal rights. We have an aristocracy of 
politicians and army oflicers, and the toiling 
masses are taxed to keep them in princely 
luxury. 

lask Tne StanparpD to come to the front, 
and, without fear or favor, fight the mon- 
strous injustice done to women. I ask it to 
show to the Knights of Labor that it is their 
daughters who most suffer from the injustice 
of subjection, The wives and daughters of 
the rich may be protected and pampered and 
maintained in comfort, but the daughters of 
the poor are driven to the wall by hard pov- 
erty. Ivery thinking man aad weman knows 
that the trade of prostitution, which is the 
crime of crimes, is the direct outgrowth of the 
enslaved position of woman. Such a life is 
directly contrary to the laws of nature. No 
woman born of a race of free and equal 
women could ever sink to such a position. The 
Rev. Charles H. Eaton, of your city, says 
hard poverty and want drive 20,000 women of 
New York every year into evil ways. 

Does it not seem monstrously selfish that 
strong men should wish to hedge themselves 
about with arampart cof Jaws which favor 
their own sex and oppress the other, which 
give men better chances in the race of life 
than women? Herbert Spencer says that the 
sentiment of justice isthe latest and highest 
development of the human brain; this devel- 
opment has made slow progress in the brains 
of democrats and republicans: the sicns of the 
times indicate that the brains of the labor party 
are broadening into justice. 

May the sunlight of prosperity foster its 
growth. ELIzZAbeTH A. MERIWETHER 


ALL DEAD MEN HAVE GRAVES. 


But How Many Living Men Have That 
Much Land? 


New York, Jan. 31.~—After carefully read- 
ing “Progress and Poverty” I have come to 
the conclusion that the only man who can 
justly lay claim to the right of property in 
jand isa dead man. He needs only six feet 
of this precious gift. of Heaven. It is doubtful 
in iny mind whether the most bitter opponent 
of private property in iand, or the most grasp- 
ing land grabber, will dispute his title. 
Strange that the rich, who do not deny the 
Jand to the dead, refuse it to the living. The 
favorite song of my childhood, and one which 
until recently could reuse my patriotisin to 
the pitch of enthusiasm, begins with “My 
country, "tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, of 
thee I sing.” Since it becaine known to me 
that the country which I was taucht to be- 
lieve was mine is owned and centrolled by 
the Vaaderbilts, the Astors and the Goulds, I 
have ceased warbling this tune. Even the 
song “Home, sweet home,” has no charm for 
me when I reflect that I do not own one inch 
of the ground upon which my haine is built. 

. Harry PHELrs. 


Young America Strikes. 

A novel and successful strike has taken 
place at Port Richmond, Philadelphia. . On 
Tuesday last the pupils of the George B. Me- 
Clellan public school there refused to attend 
the sessions on account of the dismissal of Mrs. 
Spallen, supervising principal of the school. 
The boys called themselves Knights of Me- 
Ciellau, and wore little bows of red ribbon. 
The parents of the children, as Well as their 
older brothers and sisters who had been edu- 
cated under Mrs. Spallen abetted them in 
their action. The directors hud distnissed the 
principal at a special mecting for alleged in- 
suberdination. It seems she preferred to con- 
duct the examination of the children in the 
newer of the two buildings which they occupy 
instead of partly in the old rooms where many 
of them sut three at a desk. Beewuse she re- 
fused to obey the order of a director to stop 
this she was disinissed. A few nichts after 
the pupils had struck the board met, the room 
being filled with angry parents. The charge 
Was rehearsed, but the opinions of the miem- 
bers present seemed to cvincide with those of 
the director who said: “If the superintendent 
put that construction on the law theca the 
superintendent is an ass... Mrs. Spallen was 
reinstated by the board amidst much ap- 
plause. 


Mule Poetry. 


A few lines composed on seeing « mule-driver give his 


mule an unmerciful thriushing in No. 2 Braceyille (RL) pit 


as I Was coming from the face to the pit bottom. 
Why whip thy friend? Do let me pass— 
Why, don't you know, vou fuol, , 
Your father is a stuphi ass, 
Your brother is tbat mule? 


O, cruel driver, stay thy hand, 
Your brotier ’s sore and weak; 
He trys to make you understand, 
Altho’ be cannot speak. 


Go take him gently by the rein; 
And lead him to the stable; 

Miud what the Lord did say to Cain, 
For slaying Brother Abel. 


And yet, poor mule, I envy thee, 
Though by a tyrant led; 
You fad never have to want, nor see 


SATT TRDAY, 


MUNICIPAL F RESHNESS. 


A Pistareen for Cleaning Sidewalks and 
Fifty Dolttars for Hoisting Whirligigs. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1887. 


both ends and picid: bewildered antl: helpless, 


to their fate. 
into court and fined three dollars for. setting 


bought a permit of the city for one dollar. 


The edition of New York ordinances now in That permit was illegally given. Should he 


use isa revision of the original. It can be 
found in any police station or district court. 
The preface tells that in 1881 two eminent and 
hich priced lawyers of this city revised and 
expunged the work, and after many confer- 
ences with the mayor and alderman were en- 
abled to “climinate such ordinanees as had 
beecme obsolete.” Consequently there is 
nothing there that is not in the plain and prac- 
tical line of a policeiman’s duty; and when, 
after the next snow storm, he finds Sinith’s or 
Jones’ sidewalk unswept, be should do as he is 
bidden, turn in with broom and shovel 
clean it off himself. His fee is fixed—one pis- 
tareen for cach twenty-five foot of sidewalk. 
What if he never heard of a pistareen; the or- 
dinance states its value at 1824 cents, and 
commands him to earn and afterward collect 
it. It was so decided a hundred years ago, 
the aldermen and the revisers have decided 
“after many conferences” that it is the Jaw 
still, and no man who objects to cleanmng 
sidewalks at the rate of a pistareen per lot 
has any business to wear a uniform and swear 
loyalty to the Jaw. If it be so that not one of 
our three thousand policemen ever carned a 
pistareen in the whole course of his life, 
the three thousand are virtually in con- 
tempt, or, if they persist, in open rebellion. 
When the March winds have seattered the 


and | along. 


i chance to have none, he is likely fined for 
maintuining a nuisance without. permission. 
One offense is only more heinous in degree 
than the other; as when a man is fined ten 
dollars in a police court for carrying. a pistol 
without a permit, there is nothing for it-but to 
pay and take it ont in growling. No one: 
doubts that u citizen has” the right to bear 


afms, and that to reb him of it is: unconstitu-- 


tional and an outrage. Butto kick would cost 
more than ten dollars, and the wise New 
Yorker pays his fine and charges the loss to 
the next customer whose i!l luck sends him 
Jacos A. Rus. 


HOW AMERICAN LABOR IS PROTECTED. 


A Lesson of the Present Strike That Worke- 
men Should heed. 

The production of coal is a great protected 
industry. What do workingmen, who have 
been the mainstay of tariff duties, think of 
recent developments in that industry? 
land owners, who operate both the mines and 
railroads that supply New York with coal, are. 
all great advocates of protection to American 
labor. It would cost from one to two dollars 
in freight to bring a ton of coal here from 
abroad; but it is the solemn belief of these 
men that even this would not save our coal 


snow he failed to clear away, this book of city | Miners and handlers from competition wit, 


laws makes it the business of the policeman 
to arrest every boy who flies a kite bclow 
Feurteenth street and to keep a sharp cye on 
the ecerner grocer lest he engage in the 
heinous crime of harboring a whirligig in his 
back yard. Fer that offense a penalty of 
fiftv dollars is tixed. 
anathematized as specially addicted to whirli 
gigs, and what a whirligig is anyway, has 
always been a mystery in the present genera- 
tion, There is no record of any arregt of a 
grocer for whirligigging. However, as it is 
the law, no doubt it is all right. 

The boodle aldermen of 198 would never 
have made an ordinance like the one in 


the pauper labor of Europe. or Nova Scotia ; 

so congress grants them—all for the benefit of 
labor—a protective tariff of seventy.five 
cents a ton, and no voice is leuder in the halls 
(and lobbies) of congress against any reduction 
of the tariff than that of the coal barons. 


Why grocers should be | With this aid they are enabled ‘to seil for from 


$2 to $4a ton of coal that has cost, in wages, 
under 80 cents to mine, 385 cents to transport 
and abous 15 cents to handle at New York, or 
Jess than $1.50 in all. But this profit of from 
50 to 200 per cent. is net enough to pay divi- 
dends on watered stock, so these strong up- 
holders of protection to American labor must 
reduce cost by cutting down the wages of the 


section 58 that forbids the lowering of a | handlers at the Jersey docks, and when the 
bundle from any Duilding with a rope under a | wage earners protest, they fill their places 


fine of twenty-five dolars. They left it there 
as they found it, trusting in luck to be uble to 
snevwk out for Canada on arainy night. Per- 
haps the knickerbocker who was the father 


of that statute kept a boarding house and had | make them. 


an eye to business in his official capacity. 
And so it results that till this day it is unlaw- 
ful in New York to lower anything carefully 
froma window. One can throw things out 
legally at the risk of killing people, but he 
cannot let thern down decently with a rope. 


Under that section the men who last summer 


with some of the same pauper laborers whose 
product has been kept out of the country by a 
tariff.” Itisthe old story! We shut out the 
pauper goods, but we admit the men who 
Sither way suits the purposes of 
the protectionists. The higher price caused 
by the tariff is paid to the land owner, and 
although he collects it in the sacred cause :of 
protection to American labor, he seizes every 
opportunity to cut down wages and fights 
every advance, if: need be, with the 
pauper laborers whom he imports free of 


spilled a ten-ton sefe ont of a fourth story | duty. 


Window on Broadway went free from cen- 
sure, though they had no permit. They were 
hoisting it up—not letting it down—with a 
rope when it fell. 


Another illustration of the beauties of the 
protective tariff was. given recently in Hig- 
gins’ carpet factory on the west side of New 
York. The proprietors are strong supporters 


There is a delightfully antique flavor about | of this fine protective system which Ralph 


the penalty of a dollar tor every crooked | Beaumont says 


stick in a load of cord-wood brought into the 
city for sale. Tt is not clear that there is any 
covert fling at the aldermen of our day iu 
this, though it seems to be aimed at fraud. 
The volume has been aptly called the alder- 
manic code. Aldermen made it, and alder- 
men throughout it are meade out a privilezed 
class. > No one but an alderman—except if be 
the mayor, who figures asa sort of boss al- 
derman—can open a hydrant and spill the 
water unless there isa fire. To plant a tree 
except in the exact spot provided by the al- 
dermen is prohibited under a penalty of $15; 
to cut one down that is already planted costs 
SAO. 
deerced that every one who ate an oyster, or 
sold one, in any month that had not an Rin 
it, should be guilty of a misdemeanor and pay 
five cents. Theoretically, the New Yorker 
an do nothing without an alderman—hang 


out a banner, put a beer keg on the sidewalk | flucks of sheep on free government land. 


ora meat rack on his wall. Practically, ex- 
perience has shown, he can do nothing with 
him, not even send him to jail while the short 
cut to Canada is open. 

The common run of New Yorkers have a 
privilege that is denied the policeman, who 
understands their statutes and has sworn to 
uphold them: they take them in a Pickwickian 
sense. If they didn’t, there would be ne liv- 
ing in New York. Business couid not be ear- 


“has in twenty-five years 
given us more paupers and more millionaires 
than any other nation in the world.” With their 
heartfelt devotion to the interests of Jabor, it 
must have been a sore trial to reduce wages; 
but nevertheless the other day they announced 
a cut of 10 per cent; and when the weavers 
rebelled Messrs. Higgins conceded all. the 
other points, but swore that wages must come 
down. 

Come down they did, although only to the 
extent of tive per cent. The. reduction of 
cost in making a piece of carpet amounts to 
about 30 cents, or say a quarter cent a yard. 
Now, as readers of THE STANDARD” may 


It was the New York aldermen who | know, we have a tariff on the wool of which 


carpets are principally made—all for the pro- 
tection of Aimcrican labor.. True, the man 
who reaps a benefit from this tariff—if any- 
body does—is, as with other tariff duties, a 
land holder, the great ranchman who herds 
But 
the wool that is used. in. carpets must be 
imported. So-much.as goes into a yard of 
carpet pays 17 cents duty, and the price is 
enhanced just to that extent. Messrs. HMig- 
vins & Co. wanted tu reduce the cost of their 
carpets to sell them inore freely.. If they 
could have bought wool free of duty. it would 
have saved seventeen cents, but: this was im- 
possible, because we are “raising wages” by 
means of protective. tariffs; so.as the best way 


ricd on in Wali strect for the ordinance that | open, these protectionist manufacturers of 


prchibits “bears and other noxious aniinals? 
comg about loose in the streets. 
not included, They are charged a special 
rate of three dollars a head for the privilege, 
the same fee which a chimneysweep, with 
good mornl character, has to pay for his 
license. Goats run around loose uptown to- 
day as plentifully and freely as do the bears 
and the bulls down town without any moral 
character worth meation, while the chimney- 
sweep has Jong since disappeared. Probably 
the policeman who has sworn to enforce the 


carpets try to take a half cent out of their 


Goats are-{ employes’ wages, and finally succeed. in. rob-- 


bing them of half this. The total wages paid 
for making a yard-of carpet only amounts to 
ten and a half cents, so they couldn’t take 
out: the whole of w hat the 
to add to the wages of American workiag- 
men, but if they are at ail like those typical 
protectionists, the coal companies, we would 
only do them justice to credit them with the 
wish, if not the power. Truly, as. Mr. George 

said in the free trade. meeting at Cooper. 


law would give the stylish residents of Fourth Union, ‘What workingmen need is not pro-. 


avenue, inthe neighborhood of Eighty-sixth | tection, but justice.” 


street, something of a shock were he to es- 
tublish the Bulls Heed Cattle market there 
some fine morning. Nevertheless, he ought 
to do it, for the code expressly designates 
that as the only authorized cattle murt in -the 
city. 

It fixed with equal attention to detail the 
proper depth of the trench in which the un- 
known dead are buried in Potter’s field, and 
the orthodox swmg of saloon signs w hen beck 


beer is ripe ; the exact position in which wag-. 


ons left on the street over night must stand, 
and never do stand, “parallel with the. curb 
and touching it with at least one wheel.” It 
limits the hight of the tailbourd in dirt-carts 
to eighteen inches and fixes that of the side- 
boards at two feet, so that part of the load 


is forever dropping of behind, and then or-: 


dains a fine for spilling dirt on the streets. 
There is not a luw laid dowr in the book. 
that cannot under its provisions be legally + 
broken by special permit on payment of a fee. 
There is not a permit so granted that is not il- 
Jegal in theory and in fact. In this slough of 
ileeality, imbecility and buncombe the New 
Yorker would tlonnder helplessly-did he not 
take a short cut out of it by turning his back 
on the whole business and minding: his own. 
The machinery of municipal law griuds onin 
eharge of the police, who alone understand 
and back it up. 
the offenders’ names recorded. 
like half a million unfortunates are thus “ put 
down” every year, and enough lines knocked 
out to keep a corporation attorney's office and | 
in part eleven civil courts with their hangers- 
on. 
worth fighting; heace they are paid, as part 
of a sort of ‘ofticial blackmail to which the. 
stricken taxpayer erumblingly submits. As 
ever, it is the little thief who is cuuzht and ; 
the big one who goes free. The city, the arch 
luw-breaker of them all, whose citizens every 
steriny Winter day would burden with a hope- 
less debt of pistareens, were the pclice to turn 
in and cdo their duty, never paysa cent. Neither 
do the bie telegraph eompanies or the other 


wealthy corporations that trumsgress deily | 


scores of times in the matter of unpainted 
poles and such. Only when the violation of 


an ordinance threatens the peace and diguity 


of the commonwealth with innmmediate disas- 
ter, like the furtive banana pecl, arrests are 


made and suits pressed to an issue, usually a 


compromise. On the eve of important clec- 
ticns, When funds ure needed by the poii- 
tivians, the ordinance grist-mill is set a grind- 
ing and thousands of growling citizens mude 


tlement of the tine for some alleged unlawful 


act. 
~T[tisthen that fthe utter absurdity of the 
whole business comes out strong. 


y they catch it 


| 


Otfenses are noted daily and } 
Something » 


They are mostly smull fines, und: not | 


Epwarp J. SCARIVE. 


A Real Free Trader. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Workman. 

We should Jike to inquire in. this connection if the ed- 
itor. of the Workman approves: of: Mreweorze's: free 
trade notions and his ideas of land reform ?. If not, what 
is Mr. George Worth to Workingmen iGrand Raplds 
Leader. 


Why, bless your soul, the éditor of the 
Workman has been an absolute free trader for 
years, and the Workman, almost from. the 
day of its birth, has championed this doctrine. 
And the logic of free trade mens more than 
mere commercial freedom—freedom to hebor 
as Well as freedom-tu exchange the. products 
of lubor—freedom of access to the resources 
of nature for the purpose of earning w living 
by honest work. Iudustrial freedom means 
that the land of the country belongs to the | 
‘whole people of the country, and that it-can- 
not of right be monopclized by the few to the 
robbery of the many of their inalienable hirth- 
right in the soil, which is in the wltimate the. 
sole source of life and of all that supports life 
and makes it worth liv ing. 


: ‘sNemagecue’?: Van Wrek. " 
-Chariton, In., Herald. : 


The Itegister says 
dies hard, but he dies.” Mr. V an W yek © 
very lia ble to develop intoavery li rely corpse 
-in the future, to the consternation of all those © 


who imagine that he is: dead’ simply. bec ause- 


the railtroad lobbyists suceecded in inducing 
the levislature of Nebraskit to override the 
will cf the people. Men of brains: and. con- 


science, as Well as courage to espouse the. 


cause of the common veuple against the ute 
just impositicns of ccrporate monoy sole : 


; Ways dice bard, and the blood of such martyrs - 


at} really i, 


becomes the seed of inore abundant -frait: in 
lafter years. If Van Weyek is politically dead, | 
his. cuuse 
espoused still lives, anda) haif dozen Van 
Wycks will arise in his stead to carry forward 
tie good work. The practice of calling call: 
benefactors of the human race demugocucs: 


only increases the number of demagozues, 


fulsely so calledt. 


“They Are Scared... 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

President Ammidoun, of the ‘Ame rican. pro- 
tective tariff league, Says uhat the organiza- 
tion is Working. with “unusual earnestness and 
energy,” and that: the. league “will be in a 


‘position two years hence to take an intluential 
part in the presidential campaign.” This is 


to plank down from two to fee dollars in set- | a plain announcement that the protectionists 


are sorely frightened, and recognize the fact 
that the movement for a modification of the 
high bounties paid by taxpayers to manufac- 


The plight | turers is gathering strength as the peopie 
of the unfortunates who are sheared is noth-. 


begin to comprehend, what tariff ‘taxation 





The’ 


tariff is supposed . 


‘Demazozne Can Wyck 


and that of the people which: he 


= 


The barber who is dragged | Be al 
| With Some Remarks on che Maintenance of 
upa pole at his dvor pleads vainly that. he. }- 





eno 


THE HUNTING OF THE BOODLER, 





Boodler Preserves. 
Did you-ever see a fox hunt, stranger? 
If you haven't, you've missed a. grand and 


Lazaru: 
an exhilarating and an instructive spectacla 7 alth 


| Come with me, and let us take our stand on 


| southerly wind and a cloudy sky, and the = 


_bat just in good condition for a gallop. See: 


_off poor Rey nard’s bush. 


| 
: 


after all, 


gallant huntsmen, and the tag-rag and bob- 


-breed of boodlers exterminated and. finished 


this little eminence and enjoy: the pleasures of 
the chase. : 4 
A glorious hunting morning, isn't it? Though m} 
"Fis dee] 


with a 


i. | es 
eround not frozen nor yet thorough! ¥ thawed, pn success 


the wo! 
Might have 
and me 


the spectators, how they cather—the whole 
country side is here, impatient for the show, 


pe 7 my 4 beens <p, BS : 
For a noble boodier fox is to be run to death “He ws rabes 


to-day, and the hunt is out, ‘brave in uniform and he 
and gallantly mounted. No fear but what: All his eb 
they'll find; the aldermanie ‘souse is to be for wal 


drawn, and that cov ert was never " known to re 
be empty yet. 

Aha! the fox has. broken cover, he hunts 
man twangs. his. horn, the attendant riders 
settle down to their work, and here they come 
across the open, just, where we can havea 
good view of them. How. bravely the alder- 
man—I mean the fox—is running, full of hope 
to reach the distant hillside, where he vainly 
thinks to find am unstopped carth. Hear the 
mellow music of the dogs! Hark to J oseph ! 
brave hound of Hungary, yelping his tuneful — 
note! Hark ‘to Herald! Hark to. Tribunet 
Hark to Telegram! Hark to Mail and Ex- 
press! Their very: hearts are in their voices, | 
See Martine, M. F. H., how. fearlessly he 
rides; observe the scarlet-coated hunters fly- 
ing over fences, leaping ditcbes, jostling, 
crowding, recking little of risk to life or limb, 
so only they may “be i in at the death and carry 
How the people 
cheer, andrun on foot a little way, and seck 
short cuts across the ficlds, and shoutand yell 
as though their very lives depended on the 
capture of one poor. giver or taker of bribes, ae 
Even the philosopher of the. Post, the monk 
of Mount Athos, who by lifelong contempla- 
tion of his own inwardness has acquired the 
knowied:e of ‘all things in heaven and earth— 
even he, the all-knowing, is moved. to speech, 
and expounds to an unheeding audience the 
umbilical theory of vulpicide. "Now for a mo- 
ment the hounds are at fault; but see, the gal- 
lant Martine. makes a skilful cast; the cry of 
‘Hark, forward!” rises far on the left, and 
away they go again, hounds and hunters, tag, 
rag and bobtail, Post philosopher and all, 
through bush and briar, over nilland dale, un- — , push ye 
til they fairly run poor beodler down and Anvil you) 
make a finish of him. wilksm 

Glorious fun, isn’t it? ‘Your flushed cheek 
and sparkling eyes tell plainly how you have 
enjeyed it; and yet, to a human mind, it 
seems a little rough upon the alderman—I 
should say upon the fox. It’sa cruel sport 
and smacks rather of the hard- 
hearted. days. of ancient Rome than of the 
softer civilization of this nineteenth century. 

“But- foxes must be killed,” you. say, ‘“be- 
cause they’re vermin, destructive to the 
peace of innocent chicken roosts and gen- 
erally incompatible with’ successful agri- 
culture”: Qh, foolish stranger! is that the 
view you take of it?) Do you suppose, poor 
innocent, that the eager hounds, and the 


All the wol 
ever fa 


Had the lu 
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He'd have 
could: 


here's. the 
would 

gars dy 
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course, 


Ain’t it bi 
much a 
Cheap as rn 
the wh: 


“Live and 
these 1 

Now it's “‘€ 
ruins £ 


Competitio 
govern 
pCheaper ¥ 
money 


F That's the « 
whatn 
Gospel! goo 
ter one 


Money! mc 

that. I< 
Get it any 
money 


tail who cheer them on would Tike “to see the. 


once for all? You foolish man! They want , 
to kill the fox tlley’re after because they are 
after him and for the fun and sport of chas- 
ing him; but as fore xterminating the race— 
well, you jast propose cutting down the 
coverts wherein these -boodle - foxes live and. 
breed, or try te catch one of the vermin in a 


No, not an 
the law 
tupid jac 
trappe: 


trap for your. own. personal delectation,.and.. 


| 





j fun. 


- tion. 
yp curiosity which he ‘turns off for the amuse- 


‘some conne ‘tion with a windbag; but the “ree 


names of Knights of Labor 


-propriately suggested to t 


vice for them ex 


ther con the frish fest 


j to fame i as the TEL 


a 
rere £ ‘ anes : Dobm lentes 


| Phi 


aok Reading and Penusvivanid railroad. interests 
was, taken yesterday by the transfer of thi 


tém to the Adams 
across) Wiiling’s » 


see what.a hue and cry will be raised against 
you! Why, the very.-hounds will rend you 
for interfering with their lawful prey- 

Nu! no! my friend; this chasing of the 
boodler betokens no special hatred. “of bribe- 
givers < and bribe-takers.. The breed of thent 
is as flourishing as ever, and none take more 
pains to foster and preserve them than those 
who most enjoy running oue or two of them 
to death at intervals. Nor is. their existence 
so at variance with our. nineteenth century 
civilization as you might suppose. For the 
bribe-taker—the man who goes, into: politics 
for the money he canmake out of it—is an in- 
evitable necessity of our social and political 
system; and as for the bribe-giver—why just 
incline your ear to your own lips and whisper 
softly to yourself, in. strictest confidence, 
whether, if youd had Juke Sharp’s chance to 
buy the Broadw ay franchise, vou wouldn’t 
have taken it just as Jake Sharp did? 

There! there! you needn’t blush so furiously. 
Vil never even tell any one that I asked you 
the question. And the next time the great 
beod!ler hunt meets you and .F will be there, 
and ride as bravely and hallo as lustily as 
though we really thought the whole affair was 
serious, and not 2 mere a of playful political 
pes McCRE ADY. 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 


Charles A. Dana is fertile in petty inven- 
Along with “cyamophagous,” a verbal 


inent of his regular readers, he suggests @ 
“red list™ for. the benefit of Knights of Labor. 
Cyamophagous, the reader is left to infer, has 


wrately explained. It is for the 
rnilty of bloody 
work. Such a“red. list? might be more ap- 
striking corporar 
rca on. the contr 
Jana has no ad- 
to make.all they can out 
-y of men. “Pat money. 
golden. rate. 


list” is eli 


tions that have laid an emb 
merce of the caty: but Mr. 


of the sweat and mise 
in thy purse” is Mr. Dana’s 

Rev. Campbell. Fair. has 
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No Richt to Monepolize. 
Grand Rapids Worlimam 


No man has a right to mone opolize more [a 


than he cultivates or uses productively. And 
yet millions on millions of acres of Go 

earthis thus monopolized all over the who 
country to the eee of the great mass 0 


express business 


































‘ eu Trpe of the Medera Dives. 
qin! ha! well, that’s a good one—pon 
gonor—ho ! ho! ho! 


ae my good sit, excuse me; you're 


Quixotic, don’t. vou know. 

am I my brother’s keeper? what is 

: s to me ¢ 

‘@int although my many millions mock his 

‘putter poverty # 

Tbelp jt? Who begot him? Did I make 
9 Need J care, 

-h my ‘‘riotous abundance” aggravate 

"pis deep despair ¢ 

ful; he’s a failure ; that’s the way 


. the world 2 goes. 
have been the other way with Lazarus 


~ gad me—who knows ! 


einrobes and I in tatters; balf starved I 


and be full fed: 
pubis children plump and rosy ; mine in tears 


~ for want of bread. 


ering | 


dying in despair : 7 
the world to him an Eden, ever changing, 


ever fair. 








the luck becn so against me—fate So.piti- 
less and ¢rim— 

Sd have ict me grin and bear it best I 
could ; so I Jet him. 


L gherc’s the psorhouse 3; let him enter. No, I 

E would net sce hin dic. 

SMecrars dying on Lhe sidewalk would destroy 
‘Jife’s harmony. 


1 { not wear gorgeous clothing, eat the 
. food my soul adores, | 

t because Inck’s so against him that the 
— dogs can lick his sores ? 


hhis starving chijdren shiver, pinched 

and blue with bitter cold, 

Phy not mine in furs close mantled, costing 
all their weight in gold / 


ph they herd in filthy hovels, penitentially 
vile, 

yy notmy palatial dwelling oer their squalor 
proudly smile 7 


"; I pay him daily wages when Pve work 
for him to do ¢ 

him down to bottom figures! Why, of 
course, that’s business, too. 


jet it hisaffair. not mine; hisat ieast as 
<.. gauch as mine ¢ 

nas may be will I get him, though he fast 
the while I dine. 


Bach man for himself the word is; climb and 
your neighbor down. 

il you must le. or hammer, as the world 

will smiic or frown. 


1 
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ive and Ict live,” once a motto, will not do 
these modern cays. 

low it’s “Choke vour rivals off, and on their 

ruins fortunes raise.” 


ion! Competition! That's the law that 
governs trade, 

paper You can buy your labor more’s the 
money to be made. 





at’s the only thing worth doin’; money ’tis 
what marks the man. 

F Gospel good enough for me that; 
i te one Who can. 
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give me bet- 


Bancy! money! Nothin’ like it; 
“. that Ican get, 

@etitany how 1 can and hunger for more 
f money yet. 


Pll have all 


Fo, not-any how Ican—not exactly; there's 
the rant ; 


awiwou philunthropic fadists! how you 
>” gtirany vers gall! : 

STisa law of nature forces him and mach like 
to the wail. 





fe the “struzzie for existence,” “might makes 
© Fight’'s the proper view, 

{s the law. of evolution; Pm Darwinian 
through and through. —G. INGLIS. 
Zoronto, Canada, 


ONLY A FAKIR'S DAUGHTER 


¢ > Sitting here by my rag MIMGHTS thinking, on this 
‘stormy Sunday, Tremember that it is. just one 
pyearago since i first saw Cassy. We were so 
‘besy.at the factory that the whecls were going 
from 7 a. m. until 10 p.m., and every resource 
Mead been brouzht into play to keep us well up 
bo the labor to be done. IT went down into the 
‘ice on Monday morning, as was my custom, 
fo get, my orders, and to report to Goldstein 
' Brothers, whose forewoman I was, how the 
Business of the work-roum progressed. It 
‘Was progressing so weil fur them, and so ill 
flor us, that they had laid a double share upon | 
every hand in the place, from the black porter 
| @p, and if they could have split me into two 
“Women, or indeed inte fuur, there would have 
een exough for us all ty do. and suinecthing 
wver. Havine exacted all the vi ‘tality, . 
Mtreneth, skill and time we possessed, no more 
Was ty be said on that score—we were work- 
‘mz “top speed,” and far behind at that. When 
k Goldstein handed ane the order book it 
‘bad “eight hundred dozen short” marked here, 
“five hundred dozen” there, and so on for 
Prenty paces, with more new ortlers than 
@ould be filled in six weeks. 
_ “Bere are some ictvers from customers for 
fpecial orders,” said he hurricdiv, “and 
Bere’s one—I only read the first few lines— 
a girl who wants work. I domt suppose 
(es of much account, or she wouldn’t be idle 
‘at this season; but if you think she can help 
,@aybody wut send forher. Rua, now, quick us 
Bghinins and whip up vour team.” 
AM that encouragement and a 2%-horse 
| Power engine could dv to stimulate the speed 
@ “my team” had been done long age, and it 
‘Was madly fiving along time's highway ata 
Bale which blurred the d: ys of the w rs uatil 
seemed but two left out of the seven, 
@nd they were Monday morning and Saturday 
Mek. I went buck to tle work-room, ar- 
®anged the business of the day in accordance 
With my instructions, and then sat down at 
‘he desk to look over ihe letters. At last I 
Game to her’s—Cussy’s—and it was such a 
au. composition that I reproduce it. Itran 





he “Mister Goldstein and Brother, would you 
be so kind and give me work?! [have been 
| eutof work six weeks, but I can iron good. I 
ous dhe Ws work to pay my board, and I can 
€0o0d, and bear on hard. W. uges is 
Par account, ouly To must puy my way. 
Herman, the baker, can tell you I am 
rosa Then came her name and ‘address, 
Bad afterward, like 2 truc woman, she had 
@dded her P. §.. and what a burst it was! 
“I wrote to the mayor. and I wrote to the 
P President, and I wrote to yuu, and I pray for 
@8 answer. Qh, for God’s sake, give me sume- 
to do, but ironing preferred.” 
I bave spelled the words evurrectly, and 
the sentences, otherwise i: is just 
@5 I received it. There were times when the 
mail br t letters by the score with similar 
but their writers were nearly always 
sling little account as to capabilities, and of 
extravagant expectations as to wuges, 
teat very few of them received attention, 
drawback being, that to answer, 
Recs m the briefest manner, was to become 
: the , ved in a correspondence that grew like 
gourd of Jonah. Two things in Cassv’s 
: grad aietided me not to fling it aside—she 
a on hard,” and she had taken the 
‘ar prime) step of addressing the maycr 
| Me her. oti iebiets Ithought I should like to 
boreal oe card requesting Cassy Care 
fag. ldstein Brothers on Tuesday morn- 
Ween tweive and half-past, aud ask | 
forewoman, That half hour, it is to be 
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to me t2 do with asI chose. I was always so 
driven in my oversight of the work-room: I 
lived so constantly with a sense of an intoler- 
able and crushing load upon me, under which 
I could by no means stand erect, my haste was 
so exigent, the hours so long, und the weeks 
so short, that to give away needlessly the 
precious interval in which I had the right to 
sit down and draw my breath, was like giving 
away a morsel of my Jife—nevertheless I was 
impelled to bestow it on a girl whom I had 
never seen—there was something unique in 
her idea of telling the head of the corporation, 
and the head of the nation that she was out of 
WOrk. 

Tuesday came, and the weather was fero- 
cious. It haileaand snowed, rained and sleeted 
by turns, and there was a northeast wind 
strong enouch to wrench the buttons off one’s 
cout, and a cold of that fiue, penetrating 
quality which creeps even into one’s pockets; 
but no weather, good cr bad, ever stopped the 
engine. The machinery roared within Jike a 
sulien sea, the blust reared without Hike an 
angry giant, but no one looked up to say, 
“How it blows © or “How it freezes? Even 
if had not been forbidden to speak, no human 
ereaiure’s voice could be heard. In that tur- 
moil a hundred women sat silent as death, im- 
passive as stone, outshricked und outsung by 
storm and steam. At noor I ate imy lunch 
quickly, for I was on the watch for the new 
applicunt, and was not of course surprised 
when a message came to me through the 
speaking-tube that a person wished to see me 
down stairs. [had formed an idea of what she 
would be like—I saw too many in the course 
of the year not to know—only tu the type of 
her class I added a trifle more desperation and 
much more originality than they generally 
exhibited. She would be tall, thin, tragic and 
anxious-cyed, ready to take the world by the 
threat, vuoluble enough to drown a listener in 
the stream of her griefs. There was but one 
doubt abeut her ia my mind, and that. related 
to her dress. 

Many came so overdressed as to Goasled it 
patent by their poor finery that they were 
wearing what is popularly known as “the 
bottum of the trunk;” others were arrayed in 
such garments as are seen cnly upon those 
who are tov far gone in wretchedness to care 
for decent appeurauce. It was seldom any 
medium between those styles presented 
itself. As the paper upon which she had 
written was cilt-edged, I concluded that what- 
ever her needs and whatever the weather she 
would be overdressed, and with this preposses- 
sion I went out to meet her on the landing of 
the stairs below. Tempest tossed, dripping, 
panting, euveloped in a Waterproof cloak and 
hood—there she was, and in the very first 
glance I knew that in all my forecastings I 
had been mistaken. She drew back from me 
to shake the sleet from her shoulders and her 
head, quickly unbuttoned and slipped out of 
her stuut wrapping and stoeud before me as 
trim a little figure in a giugkam dress and 
apron asTever saw. There was a cat-like 
neatness about her and a cleanliness good to 
see, and yet she had been cut in a gale that 
was vViulent enough to raise her from the 
cround. She wasa mere child in years, not 
beautiful either, but with such a stock of 
rugged, brilliant-cheeked, sparkling health, 
such brown-skinned, brown-haired und brigit- 
eyed youth and strength that it was a 
pleasure just to gaze on her. She looked at 
me with the shy yet happy confidence with 
which chiidren lift their fuces, and with that 
expression she might have passed for taith’s 
own daughter. it Was very evident indeed 
that she came ready to work and with no 
notion of being repulsed. “Could I see the 
furelady?’ she asked presently, handing me 
the card which I had sent to her. 

“You might search through the factory 
from roe? to sub-cellar, Cassy, and you would 
find no such being in it as a furelady, and you 
might hunt the dictionary from A to Z and 
tind no such word as that, but the forewoman 
is here, at your service.” 

She opened her brown eyes very wide when 
I first addressed her, but her surprise and 
disappointment quickly turned to a smile 
when she gathered from the tones that I was 


| more in jest than in earnest, and with an air 


of modest self-defense that bad nothing of 


; self assurance in it she answered: 


“JT noticed that the other word is on the 
-ard, but I thought it would be more polite to 
say forelady, and that you would like it 
better; but if there is no such word how could 
you! like it? 

“Sure enouch,” said 7; “let us start right, 
and we'll get on faster. You say you can 
fron good,’ Cassy” 

“Yes, I can,” she nodded, 
afraid to bear on hard.” 

“Just so; you said that in your letter. . Will 
you tell me how it comes, then, that you are 
out of work?” 

“Didn't I tell you?’ she cried, eagerly. 
‘No—that was in the letter I wrote to the 
president. The baker’s wife gave me a basket 
and filled it with apples and orauges; so first 
I sold them to the facterv hands; but, you 
see, the gentlemen are so much stricter now 
that you daren’t go in only at twelve o'clock, 
und you couldn't be everywhere in half an 
hour, and you couldn't sell enough in one 
place to keep coing. Sv I went this fall to the 
ironing up at Mr. Reupens’. Zellie, an old, old 
presser, taught me how.” 

As she paused for breath I inquired, “And 
why did vou leave Mr. Reubens” 

“T didn’t leave him,” sbe returned as if 
greatly astonished at the question. ‘He took 
his factory to New York.” 

“Oh, I see, Mr. Reubens left you. Perhaps 
he was theuchtful enouzh to have given you 
a word of recommendation” 

“He never told me he was going away,” she 
said, shaking her head, *‘ and when I remem- 
bered it it was too late: Besides, he would 
only have said what I have said, that I can 
iron very good and ain not af raid to bear on 
bard.” Tears were gathering in her eyes, but 
she bravely held them back. She had been so 
sure a moment ago that it was something of a 
blow to be questioned and doubted. 

“Well, never mind, we can svon try your 
hand, Cassy; but how old are you” 

“FH be seventeen next October,” she an- 
swered. This was January, and her vear had 
almust ten months to run; but, like a child, 
who always speaks of the coming birthday, 
Cassy wus rich in futurity. She had no mother 
she told me on further interrogation, and her 
father, it was plain, had abandoned her to the 
mercy ef strangers. She fuund no fault with 


“and I'm not 


him, but rather extenuated his heartlessness. 
“He goes on trips, you know, wherever 


there's a fair ora crowd, and sometimes he 
doesn’t make out very well; so, of course, be 
ean’t do anything for me.” 

“But wher be does make out 7 T persisted. 

“Then he must. buy more stock aud pay his 
own way, you see,” she explained. “It is very 
hard, indecd, to sell on the curbstones and 
doorsteps on account of the police, but the 
baker’s wife is very good to ine; she suys Iam 
as near us her own children”—this with proud 
satisfaction. 

“How many has she, 
seven, T'} be bound.” 

“Yes, ma’am—niue, besides me.” 

“T wish I was as certain of going to heaven 
as the baker’s wife! 
must be. Well, Cassy, lean give you work; 
but first, are you very, very sure that there is 
nothing more suitable to your age and strength 
than this” 

“Oh, Pve tramped aud I’ve tricd,” she cricd, 
nervously, “and Pve cried and I’ve prayed, 
and I’ve done aJl I know how, but I couldn't 
get anything to do. Last of all, when I 
thought I was at the end of everything, Mrs. 
Hennan—that’s the baker’s wife, vou know— 
she said: ‘You go upstairs, Kutinke, and be- 
gin again; begm with God—you didwt ask 

So I went upstairs and began 


Cassy? More than 


him right.’ 
again. * First [ prayed, and then that put it 


inte my head that the president cvuldn’’ be 
any busier than Ged, aud nei so far away, 


or-Uamac, und belonged and the muwyor was still nearer, and thea I re e 





A true, good woman she | 


membered Mr. Goldstein, so I wrote three let- 
ters. ‘If yousend me away now,” she pleaded, 
tears falling fast, “‘what shall I do next?’ 
“Cheer up” said I, “Ill not send you away! 
Are you ready to go with me?’ She never 
knew how loth I wasto take her. F 
“This very minute? she asserted quickly, 
and followed me up the narrow, black steir- 


case. On we went to the fifth story, and 
even in the darkness I saw her face was 
radiant. ‘Will it be steady” she whispered 


anxiously before we reached the top. 

“Tt will be so steady, Cassy,” I answered 
gravely, “that if you and I were made of 
cast iron, instead of flesh and blood, it would 
i; be better for us.” She laughed aloud—fortu- 
nately we were still upon the stair> “Twat 
care how steady the worn is, nor how hard it is, 
nor how long they keep me at it! I can pay 
my way ai last! Vil doiny best to please you, 
and TH bear down as heavy on the cloth 
as ” 

“As Fate will bear on you, poor child,” I 
thought to myself, and, opening the door, we 
went into the press room together. 





She was true to her word, faithful, prompt, 
efficient and apparently untiring. What she 
knew she did well, and what it was necessary 
to teach her she learned thoroughly. She 
was paid by the piece for her work, and by 
midsummer she was earning five dollars and 
sometimes a little more per week. She had 
alinest cleared off her long indebtedness to 
her friend, the baker’s wife, and was as brave 
and affectionate and = grateful a sonl as 
heaven's light ever shone upon and found 
penniless but independent. She clung to me 
With an astonishing loyalty, and told me, 
when she had the chance, all the incidents of 
her humble and monotonous life. She was, as 
Lhave said, faith’s own daughter, and not one 
of the nine little bakers ‘and bakeresses who 
sat nightly at their mother’s feet to hear the 
chapter read from the old Dutch Bible 
listened with more reverence than Cassy. 
Still I pitied her, trudging heavenward over 
the long, cruel road that stretched before 
her. There was not a soft leaf or bud that 
belongs to youth’s bright morning, not a joy 
nor a ‘hope that would ever bloom for her on 
the stuny groundwork of her life. She 
never saw the sunshine, and at night she was 
too tired to raise her eyes to the stars over- 
head; but how did this business of “getting 
existed,” us Carlyle calls it, look from Cassy’s 
point of view? Let Cassy speak for herself. 

“Twas going home last night, and a man 
stopped me just there at the corner. Was I 
frishtened? Oh, no, I wasn’t frightened, for 
he didn’t look like other men do when they in- 
sult you and chase you through the dark 
streets. I have nearly dropped dead some- 
times with my heart beating so, but not this 
time. He spoke very civilly, and he had a 
book and a pencil. ‘You are one of Gold- 
stein’s girls, I believe,’ he said, and then ex- 
eused himself for stopping me; and what do 
you think he wanted?) Why, he said that he 
was a reporter for some paper—I forget its 
name—and that the editor would like him to 
talk to the hands about their long hours and 
the poor pay, and all that, but the firms of 
different factories wouldn't let him in, so he 
had to stop their hands on the street. ‘You 
can make vour complaint to me, if you have 
any,’ he said, ‘and you can tell me your nume 
and address, and some day the newspapers 
will make it all right for you. What did J 
say? she cried, with the first tlash of anger I 
ever saw ip her brown eyes, “I thousht of 
how mead Mr. Goldstein would be, and how 
he’d take our work from us and lock the 
doors, and how we'd all sturve to death because 
of that meddlesome man. I remembered how 
Thad cried and prayed and wrote to get iron- 
ing to do, even if I had to bear on pretty 
hard, and I said, ‘Pll never tell you one word 
what L get nor what I do, nor anything. Your 
paper could never mnake it all right for us, but 
we'd all get locked out and starved to death.’ 
He laid his hand on my arm then and said, 
‘But listen to me an instant.’ -Did I? No, I 
didn’t. Ltold him he was a raseal, and tore 
away home as fast as I could go. Wasn't I 
right?) Poor, poor little Cassy! 

The summer waned, the autumn came and 
went, and gradually I suw a change i in the little 
presser. The splendid stock of. health, the 
boundless vitality she had brought to her daily 
toil hud beeu heavily drained during the hot 
months, and her cheerfulness and hopefulness 
seemed to forsake her. Ouce I had likened 
her to a June rose; but what rose ever flour- 
ished at the mouth of u fierv furnace? The 
color in her cheeks faded, or burned there 
enly in brilliant cireumseribed spots, the light 
of her eves grew dull, ber step listless, but 
she never flaeced, nor Justa day. She stood 
at her post wet to the waist w ith perspiration; 
hot vapor from the dampened goods upon her 
table and upon twenty others around her, 
rose in clouds before her; the red-hot stove 
made the air tremble and wave: the red-hot 
sun beat in the windews and down on the roof 
till the rooin was like a boiling caldron. TI 
saw the evil days T bad feared for her, but I 
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lived in Mars or Saturn. Once Lurged her to 
‘lay off” for a week or two, but she steadily 
refused. “Why, vou dot) want to die, do 
you, Cassy ” Tasked. 

“Dic?—die” she echoed with a frichtened 
glanee, “lL have not lived yet, you muy say! 
I will go and see thie doctor.” Shortly after 
this she said to me one evening, “Did you 
ever notice that if you come in here of a morn- 
ing with a thought in your mind, especially an 
ugly thought, or w ith a tune in your head, es- 
pecially a tiresome tune, how the engine takes 
it and all the machines beat time to it and sing 
it over andover, or say it nullions of times 
until youre very heart is sick of it? = 

“Yes, Cassy, but mightu’t it be the other 
Way, tov, with a happy thought or a merry 
tune? TE suggested, knowing only too well the 
nervous horror that was on her. 

“Perhaps it might; but L often think they 
are scared at the hideous noises, und tuat’s the 
reason they ecrie so seldom.” 

“And what does the machinery sing or say 
now, Cussy? Letine hear what it beats with 
its iron music.” We were just outside the 
press ruom door, there were shafts, pulleys 
and belts there, too, a 
the fluors shiver. 

“Listen!? she whispered, with her mouth 

close tu my ear aud her tevered hand upon 
“It you get’ sick, who will 
tule care of you? and if you die, where is 
your grave? That’s what it says, millions and 
millions and millions of times.” She kept time to 
the strokes of the iron hamniners, Juke one who 
scans poetry, and there was so worn aud 
wild and haggard a look on ber young face 
that [ could not bear to leave her to herself. 
But we were suid “for a price,” both of us, 
and us she left me [thought that blind Fertune 
Wasa most uccomplished ironer, and when 
she took it into her head could “bear down 
hard,” and long and heavy, as she was bear- 
ing now on Cassy. 


ud vibrativnus that made 


my wrist—‘‘listen! 


- IT have been to visit) Cassy again to-day, and 
if Lean read the signs aright I think this is 
the last Sunday she will spend with the kind 
baker and his wife and their nine white-haired 
little bakers and bukeresses. I see a striking 
change in her, and notwithstanding her brave 

spirit, her patience and her bopefulness, that 

change is not for the better. Not for tie bet 

ter did say? Iam wrong, wrong; it is in- 
finitely better that she should go early hold- 
ing fast to her faith in God than that she 
should linger a few more yeurs, until she had 
lost even that gracious hope. which on the very 
verge of the black and horrible grave, seems 
to comfort and uphold her. / And yet I never 
felt a keener pity for any living, suifering 
| reature than I did for her when I looked 

down at ber lying upon the bed from which I 
| am certain she will never rise. Even while I 
; talked to her a curious thing happened, which 
vould bot have 
| diehit fell suddeniy 


been uy funev—ai could, whire 
upon her face, deepening 
aud trausfiguring ber expression, but ber old 











had no more power to help her than if she had — 
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-as they were to Cassy, 


FEBRUARY 5, 


spirit was so strong within her, her mind so 
free from the delirium in which she has 
moaned for days and days, that I was almost 
persuaded s she might get well again. It is 
now high noon of a stormy Sabbath in January, 
but the day is as dark as a winter’s twilight. 
The sleet rages and beats without, the wind is 
from the northeast, with such a howling, sob- 
bing and Wailing in it as might drive a hypo- 
chondriae prematurely to a halter. I 
am not, I believe, subject to atmo- 
spheric influences, but under these heavy 
clouds, with the dismal whining of that blast in 
my eurs, I cannot rid myself of the impression 
that the angel of death is abroad like a 
menstrous waster and destroyer—not only 
abroad, but sweeping near me—and that the 
bitter chill in the uir is the overshadowing of 
his outstretched wings. Scientists tell us 
that there is no waste in nature; that destruc- 
tion isreally a transmutation; that death is 
but life in ancther shape. They should stand 
with me at my work, see what I have seen, 
kuow what I have known, come with me and 
gaze on this ruined frame that once was 
Cassy, and they would find there isin nature 
a waste which is so awful and so tragical 
when it deals with humanity that it wrings 
the soul and makes the heart ache to think of 
it. I was reminded cf this by the box of 
orange blossoms sent to me yesterday by a 
friend in the south. I took them to-day just 
and as if their 
fragrance exhaled the thought she exclaimed: 
‘So the sur has been shining on somebody’s 
garden, though it would not on mine?” 
T turned to look at her “garden”—a single 
pot upon the window-sill, which held a 
dwindied, leafless rose bush. 
“It never crew a bit, for all my care, since 
the day I brought it home in my arms from 
the street corner where it stood among so 
many other flowers. It always wanted some- 
thing or missed something that belonged to 
it, und its leaves dropped one by one,” she 
said sorrowfully. “It didn’t live, here in the 
garret, the life God meant a rose should live, 
and it is dying by inches.” 
So like, so very like her own poor rose was 
she as she lay there with the orange blossoms 
inher hand. “Every one of these,” she con- 
tinued, “would have turned to fruit, wouldn't 
it? and she pointed to the white sprays. 
I shook my head. “Not one blossom in 
every ten comes to perfection, Cassy.” 
It was a startled clance she ruised to mine, 
and there was a sharper tone in her usually so 
gentle voice us she questioned, almost petu- 
lantly, as the sick often do: 
“What were the other nine made for, then— 
only to wither and die 2” 
“What, indeed, Were they made for” I an- 
swered. “Why, if I could riddle you that, 
Cassy, I could also reveal to you the secret of 
all the pain and suifYering in God’s universe. 
Spring after spring, ever since the world began, 
for every blossom. that ever came to full fru- 
ition thousands heaped the ground like snow. 
You can see this wuste under any apple tree 
in May.” 
It was just then that I noticed the curious 
shadow sharpen her face, and, as I said be- 
fore, deepen its expression; she locked up 
slowly, musingly. 
“A waste, you say, do you think there could 
be a waste when -the hairs of our heads are all 
counted” 
I would not distress her by saying ‘yes,’ 
and how could I say ‘no’? “I don’t,” she 
added, vehemently. “If I did I could not 
bear to——” but her words were cut short by 
the cough that racks and strangles her of 
late, and T concluded the sentence for her but 
in a different way. 
“You could not bear to live, you were going 
tosay. That is because you are, as I have 
often told you, faith’s own child, Cassy! 
She caught my hand and held it; she searched 
my eyes with a look so piercing clear, so wist- 
ful, so strangely bright, and yet so pitiful that 
it moved me to grief and wonder. 
“What Is it, Cassy o 
She turned on her pillow and drew from be- 
neath it a book—the baker's Dutch Bible in 
miniauture—hunted something within its leaves, 
and then handed it to me, saying only, “There” 
and this is what [ read upon the page, “The 
grass withercth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall stand forever.” 
T stooped and kissed her—*‘It’s all right 
with vou then Cassy, isn’t it?” 
“Tvs all right,” she murmured, smiling 
faintly. “there is no waste!” 
But sitting here, sad and solitary by my fire, 
whieh has burned to ashes, I would give much 
to believe that she was not a part of the 
wicked and reckless ruin that is wrought by 
man’s hand every day unchecked and unre- 
buked. Hark! there is a knock at my door— 
they have come to tell me that Cassy is dead.” 
C. L. ECKEL. 


SONGS OF ENSLISH RADICALS. 











Marching Song. 
Air—“O'’Donnell Aboo.” 


Workers of England, why crouch ye like 
craveris ? 
Why clutch an existence of insult and want? 
Why stand to be plucked by an army of ravens? 
Or hoodwinked for ever by twaddle and 
cunt? 
Think on the wrongs ye bear 
Think on the rags ve wear, 
Think on the insult endured from your birth; 
Tolling in snow wad rain, 
Reari ing up heaps of gain, 


All for the tyrants who grind 4 ye to earth. 


Oh heed not the talk of those fat agitators, 
Who prattie of Gladstone or Churchill or 


worse, 
Expect nov your rights from EP PeOessiOnal 
praters, 
But. manfully: trust in your courage and 
force. 


Waste not vour ready blows, | 
Strike not at fercign foes, 
Your bitterest enemies tread your own soil. 
The preachers who blind ye, 
The landlords who grind ve, | : 
The glutiuns who revel whilst ye are at toil 
—J. Connell in Justice. 





Call a Spade a Spade. 


When | see the poor and helpless - 
Turned out of doors to die, 

When I see poor little children 
With no cover but the sky, 

Then Lery with all my might— 
“These laws are not God-made!” 

Smite down such “rights of property,” 
And call a spade au spade. ; 


When I sce rack-rented crofters 
By glistening bayonets driven | 
From humble homes built on the soil 
Their Father-God bas given, 

Then Dery with all my might— 
“These laws are not God-made!” 
Crush these ducal “rights of property,” i 

And call a spade a spade. : 


When I see idle monopolists, 
In pomp and station grand, 
Gorgead with the hard-won eurnings 
Of the tailers of our land, 
Then JT ery with all my might— 
“Such things are not God-made” 
Thieves have no “rights of property,” : 
Let's call a spade a spade. 


How long shall we, like burdened beasts, 
Contented bear the whip, 

While titled idlers sup our feasts, 
And mock with scornful lip. 

How long }—till we have courage, 
And cease to be afraid; . 

And learn to bold cur heads like men, . 
And caila spade u spade. WD. 


.From Crotter’s Song. 
- You labor soon, you labor late, 
-Wou feed the titled knave. man: 
Aud all ike comfurt you're to get 
Is that beyond the grave, mam 


‘the southern negroes. 
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4 one of the blessings of a free country—an aris- 
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NEGRO VERSUS WHITE LABOR. 






A Seuthern Woman Attacks a “Standard” 
Contributor with a Sharpenibbed Pen. 

Wasurvcroy, D. C., Jan. 24.—Permit me to 
briefly reply to an article which appeared in 
your paper on the 15th inst., entitled ‘‘The 
Negro in the South.” 

The author, Mr. Will. M. Clemens, is utterly 
unknown to me, and if the subject upon which 
he essayed to write did not concern me and 
every southern born individual, I should feel 
that an apology was due him in the outset for 
thus venturing to intrude on his doubtless dis- 
tinguished notice. 

I venture the opinion that the man who is 
acute enough to be able to grasp so thoroughly 
the nezro problem in the south, after barely 
three months of observation, is deserving of ok 
place among the first pohtical economists of 
the day. His is a light that should no longer. 
be hid beneath a bushel. 

From various statements made in the article 
referred to, I deduce the following belicfs: 

First—That the writer is not such a fair, im- 
partial reporter of “facts” as the leader of the 
working classes—THE STANDARD—should em- 
ploy in their interests. 

Second—He either wilfully misrepresents 
the “facts,” does it through ignorance, or had. 
opportunities for observing which no commen 
man possesses—certainly no southern man. 

And, third, his dita was derived. prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, {rom observations 
made in cities. 

Mr. Clemens is not very eonuisteat more- 
over, inthe statement of his “facts,” as evi- 
dence of which I group t together a few of 
them, selected at random. 

“There appears to be no discontent: among 
They have consider- 
able voice in political affairs. There are 
negro policemen i in Athinta, and every mail 
earrier in Jacksonville, Fla., is a colored 
man. In Fernandina, Fla., all the city 
officials are negroes, from mayor to con- 
stable. As to the matter of schools, the 
negroes have the best school houses in some 
localities, so much the best that the white 
tax-payers are inclined to shake their heads 
and grumble. 

“Tn every southern state there are laws on 
the statute books which give the white land- 
lord alinost absolute control of the interest of 
the colored renter or laborer... . “Many 
of the colored men are getting rich... 
They are owners of their own homes i in many 
instances, and to all appearances are, happy, 
prosperous and contented. . . . The law 
is onthe side of the white man. ... The 
The negro is a slave still, to a certain extent. 
He is not treated as is the white man, and 
here lies the seeret of suecess and prosperity 
in the great south.” 

Are we to infer that Mr. Clemens thus lauds 
the course which he alleges is pursued by the 
white man toward his “brother in black?? 
“The negro. mechanies and. labcrers: 
are prosperous and 


in the towns and cities 
contented.” 

That is enough of what purports to be the 
eandid belief of Mr. Clemens on. the negro 
question in the scuth. 
person should expect a systematized reply; 
fer in nearly every other paragraph there are 
glaring errors instead of “facts.” 

I know whereof I speak, for my life has 
been spent in the south—in cotton ‘preducing 
Mississippi, in sucar producing Louisiana, in 
the vast wheat region of northwestern Texas, 
and for the past three years in the orange 
state, Florida. I have viewed the white and 
the colored laborer together and apart, in 
cities and on farms; furthermore, one of my. 
brothers is a “southern born *white man,” who 


is neither “wealthy,” engaged in the liquor. 


traffic, running « cheap eating house, or. ‘Hill. 
ing like occupation.” Neither is he averse to 
laboring, even “along with the negrees.” So 
perhaps he may be allowed to head a new list 
in Mr. Clemens’ caustic review. - When this list 
is thus started I engage to fill it with three’ 
fourths of the “peor white men of the south,” 
whether Mr. Clemens consents or not, leaving 
the other fourth to go upon his. “shiftless” 
white list, and he may then tuke it and com- 
pare it with similar populations elsewhere... If 
he dees not find thatthere is alwovsa lazy 
class haunting wicked resorts in cities. every- 
where I shall be surprised. ' 
It is just’ such irresponsible, aimless, 
meandering chaff as that written from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., by Mr. Clemens. that does. the 
necro must harm. 
Where he is found contented, he is net Ieft 
so; and when discontented, his crievances, 
instead of being inquired into. with a. philan- 
thropie desire to lessen them, are mace to as- 


sume huce dimensions that do not exist save in 


the distorted imagination ef his “counselor.” 
If he is not deing well on the cotton farms, 
neither,: for that matter, is his ‘“shiftless” 
white brother, as those truly informed are 
aware. Does Mr. Clemens expect, does THE 
STANDARD intend, as the organ ot the work- 
ingmen, to abuse ene portion of. that large 
class in the United States in order: to benetit 
another? Mr. Clemens says “the native whites 
of the south, who are net men of weelth or 
engaced in profitable business caterprises, are 
engaged in liquor selling, running. cheap eut- 
ing houses and filling like oecupations.” 
Farming, as he says, when: excusing the 
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tendency ef the negroes. so vastly superior in: 


their “thrift” to their “white brother” to seek 
“fresh tields and pastures new,” is noé re- 
munerative: henee the multitudes of native 


born. white men who:ran. their own farms are | 


“shiftless” beeause they do not grow wealthy, 
or else they are nonentities, for T see no. other 
place in kis summary for them. They do 


work as hard as the negro, and-as to the su-'! 


periority of intellect as shown by the latter 


over them, all Thave to say is D can well be-. 
He is | ( 


lieve it, if Mr. Clemens. is 
white, LT presume. 

I refer ‘all lovers of truth and. justice to. the 
best statistics in existence, 7..¢.,. those-shown 


wa sample. 


‘and: see white men lnbor in the tield, often: 
side by side with the negro, and, as. a rale, 
far more energetically! “Thess work wll day 
‘Saturday; the negro will net; they try: 
“cut their coat by the cloth 
penses; the negro rarely does; they use dis- 
cretion in making purchases; it is. a> well 
known fact that the negro Will spend his Jast 
dollar for a gew-gaw.. One “fact” of Ab 
Clemens is too true: The negro. does: have ina 
“voice” in polities, and ihe atmiehty dollar: 
turns his “voiee” in any direction the spender 
of it may desire! Lastly, the negro 
gratory, or an “‘exoduster,” 
“Sloves an air of thrift”, 
told him by his * 


2. 


AMET. 


not because he 


A ACTS... 


OUR PROGRESS. 


Greciey’s Young Man 
me and Slaves for au Master. Nowndays, 
Detroit, Mich., Labor Leaf. 

When Horace 


foresee the time when his advice would: be 
valueless. Since 
giant st rides ; its leaders are not as those of 
his day,: but need the loving 


porters. Recognizing this, it behooves the 


and culture to hold its ownagainst the product 
of any effete munerchy. One of the ways in 
which this can be done is to go west.) Having 


“ horny-hauded son of toil”. can best preserve 
his country, as a true patriot should, is to. buy 
some land on time or rent it, which will be 
about the same, and bein to raise crops fur 
his master. In this way he can perpetuate 


Lo: 
in regard tu ¢x= 3) © 


but because of the ties | 
‘gheinhipions;' and also because 
an ol his naturel antipathy to steady work. 


Grecley advised the young 
-Man.to go westit was ua pity that. be did not. 


his day society haus taken: 
rare of their sup-. | 


grand urmy of industry tu. bend their. backs ! 
once again to help the aristocracy of wealth 


( at hats not i cer 
on the farms of ‘southern white men. Go there. 


Gees West |: 


cot. there, probably the way in: which. the | 


firms, Haggin & Carr and Lux & Miller, to- 


‘River: in California, and thus .control the. 
-stream alse, the Sacramento, 


-when we have only a population of sixty mil- ~ 


‘cause labor is denied free access to the natural 


OA “patiad fromthe Eriny Deep. 
Queth, the shart k to the whale, “et! 


tocracy of wealth which will not take a back. 
seat for any European country. Of course, 
some stiff-necked and obstinate individuals: 
may be found who think they are entitled to 
all they earn, butan the event of their not ac-. 
knewledging the beauty of the American sys- 
tem of freedom, it would be merciful: to put” 
them onthe road to heaven as painlessly as: 
possible. Their epposition can only cause pain. 
to themselves and the aristocrac; : y,as Well as. 
their neighbors. : os 


Fighting for Negro Labor. 


The philanthropic farmers of Rankio county; : 
La., meta few days ago, and ‘passed a-set of 
resoluticns condemning the action of certain 
labor agents, who it seems have been inducing 
the colored laborers. of the semewhat - hitly © 
and sterile Rankin county to emigrate to the — 
fertile bottom lunds of the Mississippi and 
Yazoo rivers. 
In the Jast.: paragraph of their - resolutions 
they said:. ‘This meeting is not ‘held with 2 
View of “preventing colored men frem leaving a 
the county, but to guarantee that they are 
not enticed away by fraudulent propositions 
and promises, and to permit them to leave of 
their own free will and accord, if go they will, 
contrary to our friendly advice. which is hereby. 
extended them to remiain in the healthy hills. 
of Rankin county.” In the “healthy hil 
Rankin county,” be it observed, there have 
been repeated failures of crops, which cer- 
tainly does not sound well for the laborers, |— 
and it is probable that the real sentiment of | 
the meeting was given in the report, 
Which said, in net very pacitic language, as. 
that of the resolutions, “Those who partici 
pated in the ineeting are determined to keep 
their eyes open fer these agents, and should 
ane be causht. after: to-morrow. he. will regre 
the day he crossed Pearl river.” 
‘These wily agriculturists thus fans: what 
measures they can to convinee the negroes 
that their wages will be better where there i is 
a failure of crops than in the fertile districts; 
but fearing that their statements will be taken - 
with a very large allowance, they reserve the 
right to kick the lubor agents out of the county... — 





The Surv ival of the Meanest. . 
New York Leader. 


Under unrestrained competition it is al- 
ways the meanest employer who rules his 
trade. If he has brains and business talents, 
he is the fellow that cuits wages. The decent. 
employers have to follow suit or go under. 
See how this is illustrated inthe case of Me- 
Cready, the president of the Old Dominion: 
steamship company. He isuniversally recog-. 
nized. as the meanest manin the business... Yet — 
he “rules the roast.” But for him the "long- 
shoremen would not be out. But for the Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna railroad company the. 
coal handlers would have obtained the price” 
they demand. Itis this road that holds the: 
key. . The meanest survives—in the base strife - 
of the economic .compctition. In that the, 
meanest is always the fittest. ey 


Root of All Monopolies.. 
Commenting on the fact that two. bie cattle 


gether with several smaller firms and private. 
individuals, own all the land along the Kern: 


tal., Bee says: 
“The principle of allowing a few men to own 
an entire river is entirely wrong, and can: be 
prevented by the abolition of land menopoly.. 
Were the lands not monopolized in the hands - 
of afew, the water could not be so monopo- 
lized... Land monopoly is the root of all other” 
monopolies. It is the giant curse of the state. 
He who owns the land owns the water, and: 
he who owns both land and water is sole: su-- 
preme master of his section, with more power. 
than it is just and ri¢cht any man should have 
inare public. 2 ; 


Why Work is Scarce. 
Cedar Rapids, Ta. New Era, 

Why is it. that in the United States there. 
are over a million of men out of work at the 
present time? Why. is it that there seems”” 
already to be an overcrowding of the people, 


lions, ina country capable of supporting over. 
tw elve hundred millions, or more than twenty 
times as many as are now here. Is it not be-. 


element, which is m many places, and. in vast 
tracts monopolized by idlers and speculators, 
to the exclusion of honest workers and wealth — 
producers? Think of it; idle, vicious seni 
tors.and gamblers-are allowed. to withhold. 
millions from honest toil that seeks to. mak 
itself a home. 


Unearned Increment. 
Asheville, N.C., Advance. 

In Asheville a vacant lot of about: one fourt 
‘of an acre sold the other day for about 
$10,000. A nominal price was. originally 
given for it by the purchaser, who claim 
never to have spent one icta on. its improv 
ment. The lot: became valuable by the crowth » 
and industry of Asheville. The people of this: 
community have by their-own exertion and 
prosperity given value to something that kud. 
no value. It is the same thing as if they | ad 
placed on that. let $10,000 of their-own earn-. 
ines. We omuintain that this. beloncs net to 
the so-called land owner, but to the. com 
munity that created it. ee ihe 







: Modern Hishw ayism. 
San Francisco Pe ope. pe 
Poor's OIC ARONs assumes * that ‘the Non 
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How. ‘Trach Excels Fiction. 
Newark, N. d., Jan. 31.—THE STANDARD 
tome a new ae eT ruth As more 
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‘ithe Sea for the Fishes.: 


a capital notion: 


We hn eo ¢ ly to make upy our” min 


is mi-)}) 


; Hone, ; 
Baek: for the} 
sean band raised off 
from Gibraltar tot Sanaale 


les 
As the whale Sp outed hich in his joys 
‘Daddy Neptune ‘sa fool, sir, to you and to ; 
Ine; 
Now we'll gorge on the masses, my boy? 


Then. Old eptane arose, and. he cr ried i in loud 
wrath, 
“How dare 


And he shouted, ul 


: the ee th, Le 
THE the echo rane lo 
ow uC 3 anebterey 


fesee 

The sea was created for Hee 
HENRY 

Hudson. N. ¥. Jan. % 



















ay Aurch ‘assails. 
acorative , dioce: e5e5 in the east, which 
stained ‘with imonex, the Ghali and 
dioceses of the west. by. complaining 
ore was not done for. the west, and has 


0p- Peterkin of Ww est. Vir cinia js a 
bold: and aggressive attack on. the so- 


ie apostolic 
ding wa 


_Yesents in 
Be 2 it isa 
the 


10 ite wordiet 
c care ufiiutors as 


jecied japet usa- perjurer. 0 Col 
that poor papist prisoner have any confidence 
in the administration of such forms of law, 
when he sees these Wings occur in the name 
of the crown?’ 

In Boston Dr. Phillips Brocks is preaching 

great crowds on successive Sunday even- 
ings i in Faneuil hall. He leaves his surplice, 
gown and prayer-book at home. | 

According to the Independent. the matter of 
reading the Bible in the public schools has 
assuined a novel phase in aie college of the 
city of New York: “We are informed the 
Prof. W erner, secretary of the faculiy, who 
ecexsionally reads the Bible in the colless 
thapel in the absence of the president, hus 
@ade it his habit daily to make the same 
selection, unat-of the story of the Tower of 
Babel; and it was understood by the students 
thot he chose it as a stery that would cast 
discredit on the Bible. Prof. Doremus reud 
last year, during President Webb's iljness, the 
story of the creation, und it is said remarked 


on e not unreds 


enhanced price of coal. 


stock is held by persons, 


asked to 


, detriment of the whole people.” 


{ lic. cunsvience 
anormal. 


Free INamination, 


i landed. property, 


4dogrituitous support of citizens? “What ack 


} put? Yo the amassing 
Which they have no use, 


‘nopolies which drain the people and reduce 
them to ersiavement. This wealth is nob the 


“grad. 


busts nesses Which part 


‘the restraint of the 


to “erecting a number of state : 
the gratuitcus support ef its citizens.” 


th t) and upon reading of another portion, 
cience has not approved of that,’ or words 
10 that effect. His comments provoked 


marked expression of feeling by laughter and | 


hissing and frequent comments during the 


ne Chinese authorities ‘are issuing procia- 
amations int tended to avoid relizious riots in 
“provinces where missionaries are est: 


shed. Orne gov ernor fulminates.this: “In re- =. 


€> 
pectful factherauce, therefore, of the benevo- | 
Y tate, I feel it incumbent 
ime o put = 
Pett of whatsoever Sark or “Gon diugity 
tublishing chi pels 


d Never Sells. 
es writes as. follows. 
batt and Advertiser: 


Be: sthev ask $3 instead 


the staw eck. they hive he sc oiincce ivine. 
con} panies could well ufford to pay the 2ed- 


vance, as they could easily make it up on the 


LAND REFORM IN MINNESOTA. 


‘BUls co Restrict the Area of Private Owne 
“ership aud to Give Access to Coil Lands. 


Of Friday of last week Senator Edwards 


‘| introduced in the Minnesota senate a bill “to 


restrict the ownership of real estate in Min- 


‘hesota to American citizens.” It provides that 


no person whe is not x citizen, or who has not 
law iv declared his intention to become a 


; citizen, shall hold real estate within the state, 
{ except such as is acquired by devise, inherit% 


ance or collection of debt. Corporations or 
tions, if more than 20 per cent of their 
“unnot acquire and 
hold real estate. No corporation composed 
‘itizens shall hold inore ‘than five thousand 
bres of land except ihose organized to con- 
trailrcads, canals or ! turnpikes, and those 
: all nov 2 require more than this amount ex- 
eptfor the necessary pur poses of operating 
their, business. The object of. the bill is to put a 
un end to the-railroad system of Jand specula- 


: on. 


_A resolution introduced by Representative 
Lucas was passed last week in committee of the 
whole in the lower house of the legislature of 
the same state, Which declared that the people 
of the United States are forced to pay tribute 
to afew men holding the vust area of the 
| coal bearing lands of the country; that the 
| holders of this necessity of life and civiliza- 
tion have performed no service to. their 
fellovy countrymen to entitle them to this 
privilege, and their wealth and power are | 
derived solely trom the artificial scarcity | 
they have created in thie coul supply by egal | 
combinations and conspiracies,” und that | 
therefore congress be requested to pass a bill | 
usserting the sovereign power of the people, | 
through the exercise of the right of eminent | 
domain, to relieve themselves from thisoppres | 
sion by condemning all coal lands where such 
conspiracies and conthinations exist, and also to 
reserve coal lands vet belonging to the general 
government as Valuable mineral lands are 
now reserved, and for the establishment of | 
some system of management whereby the ; 


j people can gt all times obtain cheap fuel at , 


the actual cost of mining the same and not 
perinit “ths great essential of life to be 
monopolized by a few citizens toe the great | 
The St. Paul 
Pioneer Press tinds in this resolution the text 
for au sweeping editorial on “Georgeism ia 


| Alinnesota.”. It saysit has found ‘the astenish- ! 


ing tact” to be that the so-call “Lucas tnemor- 
relating to the ewnership of coal lands, 

has been before the legislature only to’ re- 
ceive encomiums and become the subject of 
‘creat, SW elling orations upon the iniquity of 
onepoly i in general.” The state of .the pub- | 
in Minnesote secins to: be 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS. 


Free Telegraphs and. 
Strect Railroads. 


Sr. Loris, Mo., Jan. 29.—The Catholic World 
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le this city says : 


“On the suppesition that the state should:own :all tl: 
vhat disposition coud it make of its iy 
immense wealth? The mivions which would then swell 


the State treasury tooveriiowing could be put to whit 
use? “Applied to the cummon good, it may be answered, 


How?) By erecting a number of s Aare asylums: forthe 


2 this would. 
put upon the wheeis vf industry. and wit power it 
Would piace in the handsof the state. 

“To what. use is the wealth ef the landowners 
of more wealth for 
to extravagance and 
Gebancheryv, and to the establishment of mo- 


f- 
| 
| 
ji 
= 
! 


resuit of productive Industry; it is the resuls 
Gi speculation, of chance. of gainbling and of 
Nor when all oiher taxes are remitted 
4s there inuch probability or such a large or! 
dangerous surplus. Give every man a home | 
who desires one, or make ii even poss sible for | 

i 


every inanto geta home of his ownin the coun- | 


4 


try of which he is a citizen; and you will be en 
abled to do many things which, with the pres- 


ent adjustment of scciets, are impossibie. The 


= miicht be lik ghted, the street railways 

shed and operated, t eleare tphand all such 
tale of the nature of mo- 
nopclies might be conducted by the pecple 


theinselves; “Ril these udvurtuges would inure 
‘to ther adv. 


uutuge vid net, us now, tothe ad- 
vuntuge ofihe lund owners, who, no- matter 


“| how great the Progress muae, are coubicd to 
net only Ghiaia all the w advantage, 


but, by the 
power which theie moncpcly gives ens ure; 
able to discount future progress 2nd thus 


+ 


cheek industry, und force it to points of in- 
fericr production. 


Tie state would not be 
pul to auytiing like the expense it incurs 
present for the relief of the unfortunate co 
Vicicus. There need bd 
no fear that the state weuld apply it 
sylums for 
But 
even if it did it would be nu greater “clog 
upon the wheels of industry” than the present 
“clog,” which takes froin industry its just 
carnings, and gives them toa set cf non-pro- ; 
ducers called lind owners. There is the 
“eleg” from which we, who believe in putting 
taxes on Jand values, however “chimerical” 
the doctrine may appear, desire to deliver 
markind,. Wa. Haron. 


Jelegates to Cincinngeti. \ 
ALLIANCE, Ohio, Jan. o0.—Creenbackers, 
Rnighis of Labor and grangers met here yes- 
terday and clected delegates to the Cincin- 


natti industrial convention as follows: Charles 
Jenkins, grauger; Charles Bonsall, land re- 
jormer and Bnight of Labor, and J. W. North- 
rup, gre eenbacker. Resolutions on land, labor 


and money were adopied with much enthusi 
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on the arbitration conimittee is 

another, and the two members a third. 
Friday of last week the committee made ql 
report. Every point decided upon was: ac 
verse to the morning newspaper printe 
The committee, however, did not puss. upon 
the claims of job nen and evening newspaper. 
compositors. The feeling of: the union is, 


therefore, that the report. is incomplete us 


wellas unsatisfactory. Their comzitteeman 


said that it was the first trial at arbitration iu 


ihe community, and in his opinion iv would be 
the last. 
sorry that the arbitration resulted in. the de- 
feat of the advanced scale, as in its opinion. a2 
nana on an advance of two and 
ents would have been productive of the mosi 
eed inthe long run to all concerned. «Tie 
effect of the whole case will be felé generally 
with the members of the International Typo 


ical union, for arbitration has been bat 
att cmpted by them, the Washington 


and Chicago unions being the only organized 
bodies that have tried it of late seus and in 
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said to favor another strike for eight hour n 
an ny q, : 

The state of afta pie Whitel 
reaper aud mower works at Sprin: 
is thus Gescribed by a corresponde i 
Issues of Terre Haute, Ind.: On March 2, 185 
Whitely discharged his men, who were Knights 
of Labor, 700 in all. Some were taken back cn 


signing an iron clad agreement binding them- : 


ives to join no labor organization whatever 


se 
and to cbserve a series of exacting rules. <A j; 
few days after the election last ; November 


The News Letler says that it is truly 
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. provision that corpora ions and’ the Biz cme 
res: = ould cach De compelled to give i 


ae convention of. the: Maine Knights of 


ane bor at Augusta last week the secretary re-} 


vorted that there were 127 assemblies i in the ; 
state, with a membership of 24,900. 


sania covering in some shape many of the 
demands of Working men pe ocesses ‘for: the 
Nection of wages, the amendment of the | 


ee acy law, the suppression: of ‘the black 


e prelton of; child: ee and: the 


lieinents: Fourteen singlodore Ww ho have Gass 


: paying a hicher scale than that viven in the: 
Cincinnati couperage, which hus lately taken | 
on union Ineniufter an arbitration. have heid ’ 
iu meeting und discussed whether they should 

not be released from their 
the higher rate 


aoreement to. pay 
A committee was nppomted 
to talk over the matter with the union. 


-George S. Bailey, labor member from. East‘ 
st. Louis, has introduced a_ bill in the linois 
legislature ‘pr oviding for a state board of ur- 
bitration of three members 
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